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Israel catches 

mood of Blair 
push for peace 


Lucy Ward and 
Davfd Sharrock 
in Jerusalem 

SRAEL’s prime minis ter 
Binyamin Netanyahu 
last night set himspTf a 
four week deadline to 
revive the Middle East 
peace process, telling 
Tony Blair he would “go any- 
where . . . and possibly to Lon- 
don" if a breakthrough could 
be achieved. 

Speaking after two hours at 
talks in Jerusalem, the two 
leaders struck a guardedly up- 
beat note, suggesting that the 
Prime Minister had brought 
with him something of the 
spirit of the historic Irish 
agreement he brokered in Bet 
fast nine days ago. 

However, the optimism- ex- 
pressed by Mr Netanyahu was 
strikingly at odds with the 
gloomier message which Arab 
leaders -in Egypt and Saudi 
Axabl&had given Mr Blair ear*- - 
Her in his five-day tour at the 
region. , 

Mr Netanyahu’s offer is be- 
lieved to have been supported 
by -Washington, which is des- 
perate to restart the stalled 
peace process without farther 
delay. The talks offer, recalling 
the 1991 Madrid conference 
which set the Middle East 
peace hall rolling, would in- 
dude Palestinians, Israelis and 
the United- States with ; Mr 
Blair as host. If held in London. 

While British and Israeli 
officials have played down ex- 
pectations of an Imminent 
breakthrough, Mr Blair’s 
arrival marks the beginning of 
an intensive two weeks of ne- 
gotiations to finalise a US-de- 
signed package which the 
White Bouse hopes will lead to 
a r es ump tion of the talks. 

- The American plan involves 
Israel returning another 13 per 
cent cf the West Bank occupied 
territories to the Palestinians 
over a period of three months, 
in return, for a crackdown on 
Islamic militants. Mr Netan- 


\ PERHAPS US's H&u 5 V o 
ISEU. AiRcoNom.OA/i/^;. 





yahu has reportedly insisted, to 
Washington that ceding any 
more than 9 per r ent of the 
West Bank would endanger Is- 
rael's security. 

. Mr Blair, said .last night 
there, were “enormous possi- 
bilities’’ in Mr Netanyahu's 
idea. *T[ believe that the Ameri- 
can proposals do provide a 
constructive way forward, and 
I think If we can have good 
negotiations' then there is a 
chance that we can get the type 
of agreement that can give 
people peace with security for 
the long term.” 

He stressed that the basis of 
any discussions would be not a 
British or European Union ini- 
tiative. but the US proposals. 
Ha would be "very happy” to 
host the folks in r^mdon if that 
was what the main partici- 
pants wanted. 

- Mr Blair sounded a note of 
caution, however: "This is Car 
too early to talk of break- 
through but I think, if people 
want a breakthrough, this is a 
first step. If this willingness ex- 
ists, progress can be made." 

Mr Netanyahu’s offer was 
tampered by a familiar want 
ing. “I want to make it dear 
that 1 am prepared to go any- 
where. any time, and specifi- 
cally fa the nesd month to any 


‘I’m prepared 
to go 
anywhere, 
any time to try 
and advance 
the process’ 

Binyamin 

Netanyahu 


location and possibly to Lon- 
don, to try mid -advance the 
process,” he said. 

The US proposals “provide a 
ftamfrwork for discussions on 
how to move, the process for- 
ward. I think it is no secret to 
you that our number one con- 
sideration is security, and on 
this we cannot and we must 
notyiekL 

“But I believe that with 
goodwill on all sides it Is poss- 
ible to advance negotiations 
and to move on ... to open up a 
breakthrough and what I hope 
win be a brighter fixture for 
Palestinians and Israelis and 
our other neighb ours too.” 

Today Mr Blair witt meet the 
Pales tinian leader, Yasser Ara- 
fat, in the folly Palestinian- 
controlled Gaza Strip, as the 
US defence secretary, William 
Cohen, arrives in Tel Aviv, 
reportedly carrying with him 
security guarantees to Israel fa 
the event of a second-phase 
withdrawal 

Mr Blair’s meeting with Mr 
Arafat is expected to end with 
the signing of a joint European 
Union-Palesttalan agre em e nt 
for co-operation on security, 
including counter-terrorism 
and intelligence exchange. It 
would also give the EU a role 
in evaluating the Palestinian 


Authority's “discharge of its 
security obligations to combat 
terrorism". 

Mr Blair may also say some 
words about Britain’s dishon- 
ouring of agreements with the 
Palestinians made before the 
establishment of the Jewish 
state. 

Akram Haniyeh, eriftnr at 
the al-Ayyam daily-newspaper 
and an Arafat aide, yesterday 
wrote: “The 50th anniversary 
of the Palestinian people’s 
tragedy, for which Britain 
shares a good deal of the res- 
ponsibility. is a good opportu- 
nity for Tony mair to apolo- 
gise to the Palestinian people 
in the name of his country for 
the tragedies which the RHHuh 
policies caused us.” 

The killing of a Jewish set- 
tier by a Bedouin shepherd 
yesterday, fa the West Bank 
underlined the bitterness of 
the region’s land dispute. Dur- 
, ing an argument near the Jew- 
ish settlement of Ma’on, sooth 
of- Hebron, the shepherd 
grabbed a settler’s gun and 
opened fire, seriously injuring 
another settler. One Bedouin 
man was hospitalised with a 
gunshot wound after a settler 
fired bade 

Mr Blair was careful not to 
repeat the mistakes made 
recently by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Robin Cook, and his first 
appointment in Israel was a 
visit to the Yad Vashem holo- 
caust museum, where he relg- 
nited ttn» eternal f fame fa the 
HnU of Remembrance before 
offering a moving tribute to 
the 6 millinn Jews killed fa the 
second world war. 

in a sentiment loaded with 
significance as be prepared to 
meet Mr Netanyahu, and with 
bis voice breaking with emo- 
tion, Mr Blair said: “Having 
realised the depth of evil to 
which humanity can sink, now 
let us hope that in the fixture 
we can show the heights to 
which humanity can rise.” 


Linda McCartney loses fight for life 


L INDA McCartney, ad- j 
mired and gft&ed partner 
in the most stable of the : 
ex-Beatles’ marriages, has 
died of cancer, it was revealed 
last night. . 

:■ She died cm Friday — with 
her husband Paul at her bed- 
side -— at the couple’s home in 
Sputa Barbara on Friday. She 
was 56. It was the end of & 
gtmggta against breast cancer 
which won her worldwide 
respect and sympathy when it 

was revealed three years aga 

Only, two days , before, she 
and Paul had been enjoying 
one of their most cherished 
pastimes, horae-rlding. “The 
bl agging was that the end 
came, quickly and she didn’t ; 
suffer” a spo ke sman for the 
McCartneyfoinily said. 

A statement -from ' her hus- 
band’s office last night said 
Linda's cancer had spread to 
her liver after' she had 
received tre&ttnent which 
: seemed lid hav#worked weaL 
Bs growth... wafc OEdy djscov- 
eredlastmwith. - ... 

■Paul and Linda 3 -r who. 
would have celebrated, their 
soth wedd ing^afoiiyersary ! 


Linda McCartney ■ - - long 
battle against caincer 

year — had three dril- 
dren, Mary. Stella and James. 
Paul also had a stepdaughtor, 
Heather. ■ ■ ■ 

Their spokesman, Geoff 
Baker, said that the McCart- 
ney family were very close 

and the couple bad only once 
apart a night apart In their 29 
yean together. - 
McCartney, who -was 
knighted last year, asked 
those moved by her death to 
give . money - ‘to cancer 


Britain 


research or animaT welfare 
charities, or to become vege- 
tarian, instead of sending 
flowers. 

T.mri* McCartney set up a 
ve getarian flood business and 
took csx the meat and live- 
stock industry over animal 
welfare issues. 

. Mr Baker said: “Because 
r.hvta was . a private person, 
many people did not know the 
'many sides of her. 

“Not only was she a great 
and natural photographer 
and a brave campaigner for 

nnfmal rights who sfogle-ban- 

deefly made vegetarianism a 
mainstream diet, she was also 
an incredible mother and a 
vezy loving Maid to all who 

were privileged to know her. 

“Linda was not telly, kind 
and loving, she was also cou- 
rageous and .pioneering and 
made stand - after stand for 
those not as strong as herseHL 
■ -^Ftor rus; 1 her friends; -the 
brightest has left our 
lives hut she has. left” us a 
shining Inspiration.” 

: Last night Hunter Davies, 
author of the authorised Bea- 
ties' biography, ^ ^sakt “Linda 
proved brilliant for him , a 

rock and a steady person.” 

He. credited Linda with the 

McCartneys’ decision to send 


World Nows 




their children to comprehen- 
sive schools and with their 
public commitment to vege- 
tarianism. He was also criti- 
cal of those who ridiculed 
Linda’s musical abilities 
when she showed up on stage 
with her husband. 

Mr Davies said: “Her being 
part of the group, even 
though she wasn’t exactly 
gifted, was something he de- 
cided' to do. He knew people 
were going to rubbish her but 
he derided to do it" 

He had met Lftida for the 
first time in 1968 when be and 
trig wife, novelist Margaret 
Forster, were living in 
Portugal. 

“Paul rame to visit us with 
Linda, who we’d never heard 
of— six months earlier, when 
we left London, his girlfriend 
was Jane Asher,” he said. 

“We thought she was just a 
fan, she was a photographer 
who’d met Paul doing photo- 
graphs, it was only later 
that we realised there was 
much more to it-’’ 

Mr Davies said he believed 
the couple had fallen in love 
during their stay In Portugal 
and Chat their eldest daughter 
had been conceived then. 

Aitm craituraa, G2, page 4 | 
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| [Carlyle outstrips rivals 





Robert Carlyle, who won the best actor award, arrivin g at last night's Bafta cerexnnny in London photograph: sthwi rousseau 


Full Monty sinks 
Titanic hopes 
in Bafta awards 




Dan GUatster 
Arte Corre sp ondent 


A FTER sweeping! the 
£\ Oscars, Titanic was 
# Asnxxk at the British 
equivalent, the Bafta 
awards, last night. Despite 
10 nominations, James Cam- 
eron’s blockbuster faile d to 
pick up a single award. 

The night's biggest win- 
ner was The Full Monty, 
with four awards. Includ- 
ing best ffhn. 

At a star-studded cere- 
mony at a central London 
hotel. Full Monty producer 
Uberto Pasolini accepted 
the award for best film 
from veteran actor Michael 

ngTTIA. 

The Full Monty, which 
won only one Oscar, also 
won the award for- best ac- 
tor for Robert Carlyle, best 
supporting actor for Tom 
Wilkinson, and the audi- 
ence award for best film. 

Following the disappoint- 
ment of the Oscars, when 
four British actresses were 
nominated for an award 
which eventually went to 
the American Helen -Hunt, 
Dame Jndi Dench won the 
best actress Bafta for her 


performance as Queen Vic- 
toria fax Mrs Brown. 

The surprise winner was 
Gary Oldman’s semi-auto- 
biographical directorial 
debut. Nil By Month, which 
picked up best British film. 
Oldman also took the 
award for best original 
screenplay. 

The David Lean award 
for best direction went to 
Rax L nhrmgim - fo r Tik mod- 
ern day adaptation of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s Romeo 

and Juliet The film also 
won the award for achieve- 
ment in film music, and 
writers Luhxmann and 
Craig Pearce took the 

Bafta for best, adapted 

screenplay. 


ver toe* the best supporting 
actress Bafta for her perfor- 
mance in The Ice Storm. ^ ^ 
LA Confidential, which 
received the most nom lna - 
ttons.12. managed only two 

awards: for best editing and 
best sound. 

An emotional Sean Can- 
nery received the Fellow- 
ship of the British Acad em y 
from Princess Anne, Bafte. 
patron. Connery said: 

“They say that if 9 better to 
turn to page 2, column 4 
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MP tells 


Trimble 


Ewen MacAskUl in Bedfast 
and John Mu 11 in In Dublin 


U LSTER Unionist 
leader David Trim- 
ble feces the loss of 
at least one of his 
MPs as he Eights 
this week to heal the deep rift 
in his parliamentary party 
over the Northern Ireland po- 
litical settlement 
The embarrassment of his 
disciplinary problems with 
his troublesome MPs con- 
trasts with the resounding 
victory he achieved on Satur- 
day when the party's ruling 
council voted by 72 per cent 
in fhvour of the deal. 

It marked a historic turn- 
ing point for the party, which 
is remodelling itself and is 
discarding much of Its old 
"No surrender” baggage. The 
vote boosted the chances of a 
“yes” vote in the May 22 ref- 
erendum on the deal. 

Sinn Fein, at its annual 
conference in Dublin, delayed 
a decision on the settlement 
until a special conference 
next month, a sign of the diffi- 
culties the party faces with Its 
own dissidents. 

The Sinn Fein president, 
Gerry Adams, signalled the 
party intended to acquiese to 
the deal and put up candi- 
dates for the new Northern 
Ireland Assembly, a move 
that will require a change to 
the party constitution and 
will enrage traditional 
republicans. 

One of the Ulster Unionist 
rebels, Willie Thompson, the 
MP for West Tyrone, last 
night insisted he will defy Mr 
Trimble and campaign with 
the Rev Ian Paisley, leader of 
the rival Democratic Unionist 
Party, against the settlement 
He did not see why people 
found ffie prospect of sharing 
a platform with Mr Paisley 
■'horrible”. 

In an extraordinary move, 
he gave an ultimatum to his 
constituency association to 
either back or sack him. 
Early indications were that 
Mr Thompson has taken an 
unnecessary gamble, with the 
constituency association 
chairman saying it was im- 
possible to predict 
“IT I lose the support of the 
constituency association, I 
would cease to be an Ulster 
Unionist MP but it does not 
mean I would cease to be a 
Member of Parliament” said 
Mr Thompson. 


Others among the 10 Ulster 
Unionist MPs are also threat- 
ening to defy the leadership 
line. 

Mr Trimble, who flies to 
London today for a Commons 
statement by the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, Mo Mow- 
lam, has not met hi* MPs 
together since the settlement 
was agreed. A senior party 
source said last night: “We 
are prepared to kiss goodbye 
to Thompson but we want to 
keep the others aboard.” 

Mr Trimble will look to 
Ton y Blair, who has three 
times in the past week come 
to his aid, for further help in 
persuading his MPs to accept 
the deaL Mr Blair, soon after 
returning from the Middle 
East, will announce details of 
the independent Inquiry into 
reform of the Royal Ulster 
Constabalary. 

The Inquiry will be similar 
to a Royal Commission, the 
kind of framework Mr Trim- 
bile had been pushing for and 
an important concession for 
him to present to his MPs. 

Before Mr Trimble leaves 
Belfast today he will meet 
senior party officials to dis- 
cuss strategy for the referen- 
dum and the subsequent 
Northern Ireland Assembly 
elections. Interviewed yester- 
day on the Jonathan Dimb- 
leby programme on LWT, he 
set an ambitious target for a 
“yes” vote: “Anything below 
60 (per cent), we'd be in diffi- 
culties. If you get a yes vote 
which is above 70, then you’re 
tine, but I think that if you get 
a yes vote between those two 
then there would be an 
element of judgment involved 
in it” 

A poll in Ireland’s Sunday 
Independent yesterday had 
support for the agreement 
running at 80 per cent 

Sinn Fein's leadership will 
require a two-thirds majority 
at the special conference to 
change the party’s constitu- 
tion to enable it to take seats 
in the Assembly. There was 
some nervousness but the 
betting is that it will succeed. 

Mr Adams said: “A defen- 
sive strategy will not achieve 
our ends. It will emasculate 
the struggle. We need to take 
the initiative and to take the 
struggle to our opponents in 
every way. This will mean 

taking r isks " 
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Blair’s aide sparks new Murdoch row 


MPs demand ‘revolving door’ 
inquiry as No 1 0 voice takes 
£100,000 media job at BSkyB 


AnnePeridns 
Political Co r re sp ondent 


O NE of Tony Blair’s 
closest advisers last 
night reopened the 
row concerning the 
Prime Minister’s links with 
Rupert Murdoch when he 
confirmed that he was taking 
up a new job as director of 
corporate communications at 
BSkyB. 

Tim Allan has worked for 
Mr Blair since 1992, and has 
been deputy to Alastair 
Campbell, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s press secretary, since 
the election. 

Yesterday’s announcement 


Adams delay follows Trimblo 
victory, page 4; Loader 
co mment, page 9 


sparked imm ediate demands 
from MPs. for a Cabinet Office 
investigation into 'revolving 
door 1 syndrome — the term 
for high-level government-to- 
industry job moves. 

One senior Labour back- 
bencher condemned the 
switch. “It's the classic pur- 
chasing of influence, isn’t it?" 
he said. 

And a Tory MP. Tim Col- 
lins, challenged Mr Blair to 
go to the Commons and 
answer questions on "his 
dealings with the Murdoch 
empire”. 

Rhodri Morgan. Labour MP 
for Cardiff West and chair- 
man of the committee already 
investigating the row 


following accusations that Mr 
Blair lobbied the Italian 
prime minis ter on Mr Mur- 
doch's behalf; warned that al- 
though Mr Allan was only a 
temporary civil servant, the 
move could breach strict 
rules governing job moves 
from public to private sector. 

“The issue is whether Cabi- 
net Office approval is 
required. There is a case for 
saying the cordon sanitaire 
rules should be applied to a 
temporary civil servant espe- 
cially where they’ve been 
working In Downing Street,” 
he said. 

Two years ago. after recom- 
mendations from -the Nolan 
committee on standards in 
public life, temporary civil 
servants like ministerial 
special advisers who are po- 
litical appointees, were made 
subject to the same restric- 
tions covering senior civil 
servants. They must wait 


three months before taking 
up a post in the private sec- 
tor. But at the time there was 
no “political” team of press 
spokesmen at Downing Street 
and it is not clear whether Mr 
Allan is covered by the 
restrictions. 

The redrafted regulations 
state that “when a former 
Crown servant takes up ah 
outside appointment there 
should be no cause for any 
suspicion of impropriety”. 

Mark Booth. BSkyB’s chief 
executive, welcomed Mr Al- 
lan's decision to join the com- 
pany. but refused to comment 
on reports that he will earn 
£100,000 a year — £90,000 
more than his current salary. 
He said: "Tim is very bright, 
with an exceptional back- 
ground. He had a number of 
opportunities open to him in 
business, but these are very 
exciting times at BSkyB, with 
the digital revolution immi- 


nent, and his talents will be 
invaluable." 

His first job will be to 
handle the launch of BSkyB’s 
digital satellite trans- 
missions, scheduled for this 
summer. But the real prize 
Mr Murdoch is seeking is in 
digital terrestrial broadcast- 
ing. to be launched next year. 
Media analysts see it as 
BSkyB's opportunity to reach 
into the affluent middle 
classes who have so far 
resisted the allure of satellite 
television. : 

“Tim Allan was part of the 
team which sold Labour to 
the middle class. Now he’s got 
to sell the same people 
BSkyB," one analyst said last 
night 

Mr Allan is the second 
senior Labour figure to resign 
in the past month: David Hill, 
the party’s long-serving Chief 
Media Officer, is to join Bell 
Pottinger, the Whitehall lob- 


byists run by Sir Tim BdL 
Mrs Thatcher’s former adver- 
tising man. . . 

Mr Allan informed his em- 
ployers some months ago that _ 
he would leave on the first an- 
niversary of Labour’s election 
victory, and confirmed that 
he would take the BSkyB job . 
before Mr Blair left -for the 
Middle East at the end of last 

week. 

One old party hand dis- 
missed his departure as un- 
surprising. “He was hardly a 
rabid socialist, was he?” he 
sniffed — a charge Mr Allan 
admits, while pointing oat 
that he has best a party im& 
ber for 11 years. - 

But other insiders praised 
him for his. quick minff &l , 
his ability to think strategi- 
cally. One friend pointed oat 
that he had always intended 
to pursue a business career- , 

Mr Allan declined to com- 
ment on his appointment - 
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Looking for life 
in the ocean wave 


Review 


Eddie Gibb 


passing Places 

Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh 


S TEPHEN Greenhorn's 
play has been described 
as a road movie for the 
stage, which provides both an 
accurate description of the 
piece and a flavour of its ab- 
surdist humour. 

"Choose your Influences,” 
says a Canadian geologist, 
after emerging from a west 
Highland ceilidh where the 
band are playing Johnny Cash 
numbers, shortly before a 
French existentialist starts 
tinkering with an Eastern 
European car. Melting-pot or 
what? The point is that Scot- 
land Is not some kind mono- 
culture which can be tartan 
gift-wrapped and sold around 
the world. People try, of 
course, but it is not the sum 
total of the nation's culture. 

Greenhorn has indeed cho- 
sen his influences, which are 
so many and varied that you 
quickly lose count This is the 
real test of a work which is far 
more than a sum of Its parts. 


even If some are more readily 
identifiable than others. 

Given the obvious movie in- 
fluences, however, It seems 
worth having a stab at de- 
scribing Passing Places in cin- 
ematic terms. Imagine Bill - 
Forsyth assembling the Train- 
spotting crew and taking 
them on a trip to the comer of 
north-east Scotland where he 
filme d Local Hero, while the 
cast of the cult surf movie. Big 
Wednesday, ride the waves. 

Surfing, you’re wondering? 
In Scotland? Well, yes, but in 
Passing Places the quest for 
the perfect wave serves as a 
metaphor for that eternal 
search for self-knowledge. 
This is not a new idea, but 
welding it to a story about un- 
likely Lanarkshire lads on the 
lam, with a stolen surfboard 
strapped to the roof of a "bor- 
rowed’’ Lada, provides an 
original twist. 

The road movie has a power 
because the Americans have 
always been good at tapping 
into the myths of their 
country. With Passing Places 
— first performed at the Tra- 
verse last year and after some 
fine-tuning heading out on 
tour — Greenhorn makes a 
pretty successful stab at doing 
the same for Scotland. 

Until April 25, thenon tour. 
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Sean Connery, who received the academy's fellowship 


P 


□ The Academy fellowship: 
Sean Connery 


□ Outstanding British 
contribution: Michael Roberts 


Flippy 


□ The Alexander Korda award 
for outstanding British film of the 
year NJi by Mouth 


film: The FuH Monty 


□ Best direction: Baz Luhmann 
for WBKam Shakespeare's -_ 
Romeo and Juliet 


f * **» * 


□ Best original screenplay: NB 
by Mouth, Gary Oldman „ 


□ Best adapted screenplay: 
William Shakespeare's Romeo 
and Jufiet, Oraig Pearce and Baz 


□ Best leading actress: Oame 
Judi Dench for Mrs Brown 


□ Best leafing actor Robert 
Cartyte for The Full Morty' 


□ Best supporting acton Tom 
Wilkinson, lhe FuU. Monty . . 



□ Best foreign language farre- 
L'Appartament 


□ Best music: Wifltam 
Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet 


G Best cinematography: The. 
Wings of the Dove 


□ Best production design: 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo ■ 

and Juliet 
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The pelt from this baby seal will earn its lriiw $2 0 


Snub to 


the world 


as seal 


cull 


booms 


Otrtrage at the slaughter of seal pups 
led to a slump in the industry 20 years ago. 
Blit 275,000 will die this year as Canada’s 
government backs the hunt, reports 
JamesIGerstenzarig inCap-aux-Meules 



Drivers face 
tax to help 
fund public 
transport 


Kami Harper 
Transport Editor 


A UNIQUE attempt to 
redress the balance 
between public trans- 
port and the car is to 
be unveiled by the Govern- 
ment, which wants local au- 
thorities to tax motorists and 
use the money for alternative 
transport schemes. 

Under the plan, a vital com- 
ponent of the Government's 
transport white paper, funds 
will be raised from conges- 
tion charges on parking dues 
from company car users — 
and from motorists entering 
peak holiday areas such as 
the Lake District and the 
West Country, where 
councils will be encouraged 
to raise car park rharges 
substantially. 

Government advisers say 
that the scheme could raise 
almost £3 billion over the 
next 10 years. 

The Deputy Prime Minis , 
ter, John Prescott, and Chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown, have 
approved in principle the 
charges provided that the 
money is spent on “sensible** 
schemes. 

The most likely “do-it-your- 
self * ideas are more frequent 
bus and rail services, park 
and ride schemes, bos and 
cycle lanes, and the limiting 
of car access to town and city 
centres. No scheme will be 
refused if local authorities 
can demonstrate that it is 
-boosting public transport 
The plan represents a radi- 
cal departure in the way the 
Government wants public 
transport to be finanrgd in 
city areas. It is the first time 
that local people will be given 


the chance to raise capital to 
spend on improving their 
own transport facilities. 

Any council wishing to par- 
ticipate will have to apply to 
Mr Prescott’s Department of 
.the Environment and Trans- 
port fbr a licence and fbr its 
schemes to be vetted. 

Treasury officials are still 
concerned that the money 
could be wasted on “crackpot 
ideas". One Treasury source 
said last night: “We will not 
allow council officials to in- 
dulge their flights of fancy by 
building pedestrian lanes for 
ducks.” 

In the lead-up to legislation, 
the Government can expect 
vigorous lobbying by busi- 
ness interests over the pro- 
posed new “congestion 
charges". So far the response 
from industry h« been en- 
couraging, although the plan 
is not likely to see an immedi- 
ate dramatic fall in the use of 
the company car. 

Mr Prescott has made it 
clear to colleagues that his po- 
litical credibility is at stake 
over the white paper. He 
hopes that he will be able to 
produce, a plan to win over 
the car-dominated British 
public by demonstrating that 
it is possible to provide a 
more effective public trans- 
port system than those exist- 
ing in many areas. 

The plan conveniently al- 
lows the Government to dis- 
tance itself from criticism by 
placing the onus on local au- 
thorities to deliver. 

If it goes wrong, ministers 
think they will not get the 
blame. But since Mr Prescott 
will be vetting each local au- 
thority plan, he will therefore 
be unable to escape some 
responsibility. 


Howell, the 
rainmaker, dies 


Luke Harding 


O NCE again the 
blood Is on the ice. 
Two decades ago, 
images of the baby 
harp seal tagged at 
the world’s heartstrings, their 
big black eyes peering from 
pillows of dewy white fur. 
Then came pictures of their 
■aimiiB crushed by dubs and 
their pelts yanked from i 
bloody carcasses. 

Public outcry prompted the 
Canadian government to ban 
sales of the youngest pups, 
and the United States and 
Europe to ban imported pelts. 
The market collapsed and the 
yearly slaughter plummeted 
from 230,000 seals to 20,000. 

'The sense was, without 
markets, the hunt would die 
out over time,” said A. J. 
Cady of the International 
Fund for Animal Welfare. 

But not here , on the Hes-de- 
la-Madelelne, in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, or along tire Atlan- 
tic coast of Newfoundland. 

The Canadian government 
alarmed at the economic im- 
pact of depleted fisheries on 
its maritime provinces, is now 
backing sealers with subsidies 
and even coastguard escorts to 
hard-to-reach ice floes. - 
Seals must be old enough to 
have at least some of their 
white flrr turn dirk — 18 days 
or . so — before they can be 
killed. But that restriction is 
barely more than a nod to ani- 
mal rights groups. 

The government in feet 
has been helping sealers build 
markets fbr pelts in. Asia, and 


Newfoundland banters, aided by a government alarmed at 40 per cent winter unemployment, feel free to ignore protests 


for seal meat at home. And for 
two years it has said that up 
to 275,000 — the highest num- 
ber in 30 years — can be 
killed per season. 

if t* and ani- 
mal rights groups are rallying 
again, but have been unable to , 
muster enough international i 
outrage to counter strength- 
ened local interests in commu- 
nities where winter unem- 
ployment reaches-40 per cent 

"People argue, Why - don't 
they do something else?” said 
Roger. Simon, area manager 
for the federal fisheries de- 
partment “What else?” 

The procedure for turning a 
three-week-old pup into $20 in 
the hunter’s pocket works 
likethis: 


Crush the skull with a dub 
to render the animal uncon- 
scious. Roll the pup on to its 
hack. From the chin, slice 
downward with a razor-sharp 
knife, cutting the brachial ar- 
teries leading to the flippers. 
This way the animal will 
bleed to death very quickly. 
Then peel the fur. skin and 
blubber from the carcass, and 
cut off the flippers. 

“Some sealers have been 
timed in 28 seconds," said 
David Lavigne, professor of 
zoology at the University of 
Guelph In Ontario. 

Seal hunter Ghislain Cyr 
has tried other jobs. T can do 
lots of things. Cabinet maker, 
boat builder, build houses. I 
always come back to the sea. 


| It’s a life you can’t find any- 
where else. It's freedom.” 

Fishing is the primary 
source of Income for the 
14,000 residents of the atoll- 
like islands here. Eight gen- 
erations of Mr Cyr*s femfly 
have lived on the islands. His 
grandfather and father were 
both sealers. 

While Mr Cyr and his fel- 
low hunters say the seal hunt 
provides crucial income, 
dive Southey, an economist , 
at the university says its eco- 
nomic contribution to the 
region is insignificant When 
government subsidies and 
other lesser factors are taken 
from the equation, he says, 
the hunt adds about 0.06 per- 
cent to Newfoundland’s in- 


come, and provides no more 
than 120 full-time jo bs_ 

In 1971, 230,966 seals were 
killed, according to the Inter- 
national Fund for Animal 
Wel f are. The “harvest*’ fell 
sharply in 1983, when the 
European Union banned the 
import of baby seal pelts. It 
reached a low of 19,035 in 
1985, and then climbed slowly 
to no more than 67,500 a year 
over the next 10 years. 

The turnaround began in 
1996. The Grand Banks cod 
fishery had been closed for 
four years, the Canadian gov- 
ernment offered $1.5 million 
in subsidies for seal meat and 
the sealers’ association ag- 
gressively sought expanded 
markets. Last year, 261,036 


Flipper pies on the menu 


C A HID A 



P ATRICK Mathey comes 
out of the kitchen of his 


QUEBEC 


out of the kitchen of his 
restaurant, Chez Patrick in 
Cap-anx-Meules. The 
mussels in wine sauce are 
superb. So too. he offers, is 
the ‘Toup-marln a la carme- 
berge” — seal in a brown 
sauce with cranberries. 

Tve eaten giraffe, croco- 
dile, antelope. The seal is 
the best. Ah, oiti,” he says. 

Afew miles up the road, 
Le P*tite Baie offers vegeta- 
ble soup, choice of scallops, 
cod in lobster sauce, 
chicken curr y or seal boor- , 
gnrignnn, with dessert and | 
coffee. Other choices in- 1 
etude grilled seal toumedos I 


in a dijonaise sauce, and 
seal pate in a torte. 

' “People ask for seal,” 
says Rejeanne Langford, 
the waitress and owner, 
“because it is the freshest 
item on the menu.” On 
menus It is known as “Ioup- 
marin”, literally sea-wolf. 

In Newfoundland, the 
flipper that propels the seal 
on its long dives is a deli- 
cacy. It is soaked and boiled 
to separate the meat from 
the skin and bones, then 
baked Into a pastry shell 
with vegetables. 

“That is good, the flipper 
pie.” said Jacqne Robl- 
chaod, the director-general 


of the department of fish- 
eries and oceans In Ottawa. 
“It’s a big dish.” 

In Image or in the flesh, 
the Islands are determined 
to make money from the 
seal. In the gift shop of the 
ChSteau Madelinot. on the 
Iles-de-la-Madeleine In the 
middle of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, the shelves are a 
cornucopia of sealdom: Pic- 
ture books of baby harp 
seals. Postcards. Pins. 
Bookmarks. Chopsticks. T- 
shirts. of course. Refrigera- 
tor magnets. Each bears the 
famous image of dark eyes 
peering from a face of 
white fur. 


seals were killed. The govern- 
ment estimates that, to keep 
the herd at 4.6 million, up to 
286,000 harp seals can be 
killed each year. 

Previously, It was the white 
coats — the youngest pups 
with the most valuable pelts 
— that drew the hunters. 
Now, regulations force hunt- 
ers to wait until seals have 
begun to moult, showing a 
few specks of black skin and 
fUr. 

Regulations specify the size 
of the club, which resembles a 
baseball bat and the “haka- 
pik’’, a curved iron spike and 
blunt hammer-like projection 
mounted on a wooden pole, 
that can crush the skull and 
hook the carcass in nearly 
one motion. 

The pups, some less than a 
month old, most no more than 
four months, last year made 
up nearly 85 per cent of the 
Trill. Their pelts — often des- 
tined for clothing plants in 
Asia — can bring from $20 to 
$35, more than the mottled 
pelt of an adult. 

For five years. Tina Fagan, 
executive director of the seal- 
ers association, has been i 
working to build a market for 
seal products in Canada and 
Asia. Sales in the US have 
been banned since 1972. 

“Five years ago, all we had 
were fur coats.” she says. 
Now “we have prime cuts, we 
have burgers. Very shortly 
well have a salami, and pep- 
peroni in the market- 
place.” — Los Angeles Times. 


L ORD Howell, former 
Labour sports minister 
and the man who fam- 
ously made it rain during the 
long hot summer of 1976, has 
died at the age of 74. 

He collapsed on Saturday 
night following a suspected 
heart attack after speaking at 
a charity event in Bicke nh i ll , 
in the West Midlands. He died 
yesterday lunchtime at Soli- 
hull Hospita l . “This is a sad 
moment for everybody. He 
was a fantastic man," said his 
son Andrew. 

The former cabinet minis- 
ter was widely credited with 
having done more than any 
other modem politician to 
transform the fortunes of 
British sport He was sports 
minister twice — from 1964-70 
and 1974-1979 — and was the 
only minis ter to have ref- 
ereed at Wembley. His pas- 
sion was Inspired by playing 
football and cricket as a boy. 

Lord Howell also achieved 
i acting but unlocked for Came 
as a rainmaker during the 
drought of 1976. Harold Wil- 
son put him in charge of deal- 
ing with the crisis as Minister 
for Drought Days later it 
began to rain, so much so that 
he became known as Minister 
for Floods. His reputation as a 
xnan who could work miracles 
was confirmed during a visit 
to Tashkent, which had not 
had rain for two years. His 
arrival coincided with a vio- 
lent storm. 

The Prime Minister, leav- 
ing Jordan on his Middle East 
tour, yesterday paid tribute to 
Lord Ho well "Denis Howell 
was a huge figure in the 



Lord Howell — helped 
transform British sport 


Labour Party and in previous 
Labour governments.” he 
said. T am deeply saddened 
by his death as will be his 
many frie n ds, colleagues and 
admirers. 

"He dedicated his life to fur- 
thering the interests of ordi- 
nary people, with whom he 
had a great affinity. They will 
remember him fondly." 

Lord Haltersley. the former 
Labour deputy leader, yester- 
day described him as “a real 
Labour man ... a real demo- 
cratic socialist of immense 
principle, immense convic- 
tion. imiripTiwA energy". 

Lord Howell stood (town at 
the 1992 election after more 
than 30 years as MP for Bir- 
mingham Small Heath. 

His wife Brenda and chil- 
dren Andrew, Michael and 
Katherine were at his bedside 
when he died. 


Obituary, page lO 
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Anti-climax in Dublin as republicans take a cautious approach □ Drama in Belfast, where leader wins acclaim for historic turn 


y 






Sinn Fein: 

Tactical wait 
to allow 
leaders time 
to prepare 
the ground 


John Multin 
Ireland Correspondent 


A FTER Saturday's 
Ulster Unionist 
drama in Belfast, 
yesterday's gather- 
ing of Northern Ire- 
land's republicans in Dublin 
came as an anti-climax. 

Even before Sinn Fein’s 
92nd ardfheis got under way, 
the party had decided to delay 
making its response to the 
Good Friday agreement until 
a special conference. 

ft was a sensible move from 
the party's tactically astute 
leadership. The leaders need 
time to condition the grass- 
roots for the big policy 
changes ahead. But it hardly 
made for the most exciting of 
ann ual gatherings. 

Although David Trimble's 
party had made its final deci- 
sion away from the television 
cameras, the party had fought 
its battle in public. Such 
openness Is not possible in a 
disciplined outfit like Sinn 
Fein. As one delegate said: 
“Unity is our strength, and 
strength is our unity.” 

The decisions are, of 
course, being made, but be- 
hind closed doors. The lead- 
ers may wrap themselves in 
the language of party democ- 
racy, but the role of the rank 
and file is to ratify the plan, 
and then stay on message. 

The party's 30-strong ard 
chomhairle. its executive, will 
make a recommendation to 
the special conference, to be 
held early next month, at 
least two weeks before the si- 
multaneous referendums in 
Northern Ireland and the 
Republic on May 22. 

Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein 
president, will push for a pos- 
itive response to the deal, 
even if die leadership may 
fell short of a full embrace. 
But the leadership does want 
Sinn Fein to take up Its seats 
In the Northern Ireland 
assembly. 

To do this, they must first 
change the party's constitu- 
tion forbidding such a course 
— and that will require a two- 
thirds majority at the special 
conference. 

Sinn Fein could even go as 
far as supporting the "Yes” 
campaign in Northern Ire- 
land. while emphasising 
those areas of the deal which 
the party dislikes. 

Mr Adams believed that it 
was possible to cherry-pick 
from the deal. He said: “I 
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Shirt-sleeve orator: Gerry Adams after his speech to Sinn Fein in Dublin yesterday 


have always made it clear 
that while our goals and prin- 
ciples must not change, our 
strategic objectives, strategy 
and tactics must be con- 
stantly reviewed and rooted 
in objective reality. 

"We wai not be caged in, 
psyched out, intimidated, 
cajoled, patronised or bought 
off. We have our eye on the 
prize, the prize of freedom.” 

Mr Adams's closing 
remarks In Dublin last night 
were heavy with clues. He 


conceded the deal was no 
settlement, but said It could 
aid the next phase in the push 
for Irish unity. “It clearly can 
be transitional It dearly can 
be the basis for advancement 
But the big challenge for us is 
how to make these advances. 

“We need to assess our atti- 
tude to the assembly in the 
light of Its relationship with 
the all-Ireland institutions 
and the whale package. Can 
we use all of this to advance 
our political goals?” 


Unionists: 

Vote by party 
to accept 
deal buries 
‘no surrender’ 
ideology 


El* on Hadtffcffl 
and John Hidln 


T HE muted strains of 
“God Save the 
Queen’’ could be 
heard from behind 
the dosed doors of 
the Grand Ballroom of Bel- 
fast's Europa Hotel on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

About 750 members of the 
Ulster Unionist Party’s ruling 
coundl were closing erne of die 
most important and decisive 
sessions in their history. The 

nati onal anthem was ahnut the 
only shibboleth intact after a 
day in which the party shed Its 
“NO surrender” mantle and 
began to move towards a new, 
maturer Unionism. 

"The dinosaurs are slowly 
ppstwmg away," one member 
said yesterday, wistfully recall- 
ing Saturdays vote. “Even a 
few yeans ago it was near im- 
possible to get inside Glengall 
Street [the party headquarters] 
unless you were Protestant. 
wiaio and middle -aged." 

The Ulster Unionist leader, 
David Trimble, had good 
reason to feel smug yesterday 
as he fielded questions an a 
BBC talk show. 

He emerged from the Grand 
Ballroom, where the ruling 
council backed him by 540 to 
210, as the strongest leader the 
Unionists have had for de- 
cades. He carried 72 per cent rf 
his party with him: any vote 
below 60 per cent would have 
signified his party was irrevo- 
cably split 

Mr Trimble will lose some 
die-hard members, including 
almost certainly the MP for 
Tyrone West William Thomp- 
son, aged 58. but the circle 
rouMMr Trimble will see that 
as a price worth paying. 

If the party is to survive the 
demographic change that 30 
years from now could see Cath- 
olics outnumber Protestants in 
Northern Ireland, It has to 
change. The deputy leader, 
John Taylor, embraces what 
he. referred to yesterday as 
“New Unionism”. Mr Taylor, 
survivor of an IRA assassina- 
tion attempt, said this New 
Unionism was “one which will 
appeal to people of both reli- 
gious communities, because 
there are many Catholics in 
Northern Ireland who want to 
remain m the UK”. 

Fine words, but can such 
sentiments survive the emo- 
tions aroused each July by the 
marching season? At bek, it 
can only be a long-term ambi- 


Mr Adams will argue that 
the dramatic switch in policy 
to take seats up in a partition- 
ist body is necessary to allow 
Sinn Fein to play its part in 
the North-South bodies. It is 
also poised to overtake the na- 
tionalist SDLP and would 
then be a key player. 

There were the odd voices 
of dissent during discussion, 
but it was little more than let- 
ting off steam. Sinn Fein 
stands on the brink of an his- 
toric leap. 


Under pressure . . . David Trimble at Saturday's party meeting photograph* aul mcerlane 


tion. But the Unionist Party is 
capable of surprises. 

Among those flooding out of 
the Grand Ballroom on Satur- 
day afternoon at the end of the 
5 Vi-hour session was an emo- 
tional Patricia Campbell, who 
heralded it as a great day for 
new-look Unionism. She is a 
party official based in London, 
and a Catholic. 

The 750 members of the 
council voted on a motion to 
back Mr Trimble's negotiation 
of the peace settlement But 
they were also voting, and they 
knew it, on whether to trans- 
form their party from the old 
<me associated with bigotry 
and opposition to Dublin to a 
new one prepared to reach an 
accommodation with their na- 
tionalist neighbours in North- 
ern Ireland and with the Irish 
Republic. 

At 2-40 pm, the old Unionist 
Party was voted away. If it had 
gone the other way, the peace 


settlement would been In 
tatters. 

Mr Trimble, speaking after- 
wards, said: "If the motion had 
failed. I would have gime to 
Downing Street and said the 
referendum is off and I would 
have expected him [Tony 
Blair] to agree to that" The 
vote was that important 

Beforehand, council mem- 
bers had had to run an extraor- 
dinary gauntlet on the way 
into the Europa. 

Two sets of protesters lined 
the entrance. They looked 
identical, both waving Union 
flags and the Red Hand of Ul- 
ster. Both were drawn mainly 
from the small parties linked 
with the loyalist paramilitar- 
ies, some being men who had 
been convicted of sectarian 

killing s. 

One side shouted support 
while the other chanted abuse. 
“Gerry Adams and the Pope 
support Trimble," (me of the 


latter group shouted. 

Inside the ballroom, Mr 
Trimble got a standing ovation 
on entry from two-thirds of 
those present, while the 
remainder slowly and grudg- 
ingly also rose to their feet. He 
was heckled at various points: 

in his speech. 

Opponents such as William 
Ross, MP for Londonderry 
East, and Jeffrey Donaldson. 
MP for Lagan Valley and heir- 
apparent, also spoke. - 

One of the 28 per cent who 
voted “no” expressed worry 
that “the Unionist Party will 
fracture”. Some losses to Ian 
Paisley’s Democratic Unionist 
Party are inevitable. 

Mr Ross will defy his leader 
and campaign in the referee-;, 
dum against the settlement, 
but Mr Trimble, while pre- 
pared to wave goodbye to Mr 
Thompson, will not want to 
lose Mr Ross or any other dis- 
sident MPs. 


Envoys try to free British family 
kidnapped by Yemeni tribesmen 


Moratorium on modified 
crops falls through 


Ruarfdh Nicoll 


A BRITISH teacher, his 
wife and their 14- 
year-old son have 
been kidnapped by 
tribesmen in Yemen. 

David Mitchell, aged 48. his 
wife, Caroline, and son, Ben, 
were travelling from the 
southern city of Aden to the 
airport at Sanaa on Friday 
when they were seized by 
Bani Dabvan tribesmen out- 
side Dhamar. according to the 
Foreign Office. 

Mrs Mitchell had spent Eas- 
ter with her husband and was 
beginning the journey home 
to Bexhill, East Sussex, when 
they were snatched between 
noon and 2pm local time. Mr 
Mitchell is employed as an 
English teacher by the British 
Councfi. 

"We are doing all we can to 
resolve this as quickly as 


Sana'a^* 


eh/t^bt | 


YEMEN 


loonies. 


possible,” a British Council 
spokesman said. “We are 
working closely with the Brit- 
ish embassy and the Yemeni 
government who are offering 
every assistance." 

Last night diplomats and 


Yemeni officials were making 
strenuous efforts to recover 
the family. 

Vic Henderson, the British 
ambassador in Sanaa, is in 
close contact with the Yemeni 
minister of the interior, Hus- 
sein Arab. The governor of 
Sanaa, Naji Abdulla Al-Soufi, 
is trying to contact the 
tribesmen. 

Kidnapping is common in 
Yemen. Last year 34 foreign- 
ers were kidnapped in 13 sep- 
arate incidents, but all were 
eventually released safely. 

Kidnapping is used as a tac- 
tic by tribesmen desperate to 
make their views heard in 
government The hostages are 
usually treated well and given 
the best food and accommoda- 
tion available. 

“Sometimes they feel they 
are banging their heads 
against a brick wall with the 
, authorities and so they win 
kidnap someone,” said David 


Pearce, the deputy head of the 
British mission. 

If previous incidents offer 
any example, the family will 
be driven to a remote village, 
where they will be held until , 
their captors feel they have 
made their point 
The Yemeni government 
usually watches hostages 
through its network of in- 
formers and makes sure they 
are not harmed, meanwhile 
applying subtle pressure and 
hoping the cost of keeping 
hungry prisoners wOl do the I 
rest. , 

The Mitchells are at a dis- 
advantage because they were 
not travelling with a Yemeni 
driver, but Mr Mitchell has 
lived in the country since 
June 1996 and is well aware of 
the dangers. Mrs Mitchell 
also lived in Yemen for a time , 
but returned to Britain last 1 
summer so Ben could com- ' 
plete his GCSEs. 


Although no British Coun- 
cil employee has been kid- 
napped in Yemen before, the 
spokesman said all employees 
are warned of the danger. 
“This is one of the main roads 
in the country and our staff 
regularly use it,” he said. 

"It is obviously difficult. 
They just have to be on their 
guard. There is not a lot yon 

ran do.” 

Pat Relgh, secretary of the 
Sicfley Baptist Church where 
Mrs Mitchell is a deacon, said 
the family would hold up 
welL “They are very dogged 
and the three of them will not 
panic, I am sure.” 

Last October, Henry 
Thompson, a British aid 
worker, spent 2 '/j weeks as an 
unwilling guest of the tribes- 
men, but said he never felt 
particulary threatened. “It 
shouldn't get nasty,” he said 
yesterday. “Yemen is not like 
Cambodia.” 


Nurses warn of recruitment crisis in NHS 


David BrincUe, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


A mounting crisis in 
recruiting and retain- 
ing nurses is threaten- 
ing to put the NHS in jeopar- 
dy, the Royal College of 
Nursing warned last night, on 
the eve of its annual congress. 

The combination of an age- 
ing workforce and failure to 
attract young people into 
nursing spelled disaster for 
the r unning of hospitals and 
community health services, 
said Christine Hancock, RCN 
general secretary. 

"If we can’t keep our nurses 
and attract new people to the 
profession, there won't even 
be an NHS in 10 years,” Ms 
Hancock said. 

The warning, which fol- 


lowed a s imilar alert by doc- 
tors about the future of gen- 
eral practice, whs directed 
partly at Frank Dobson, the 
Health Secretary, who is to 
address the congress in 
Bournemouth today. 

He Is expected to get a cool 
reception, in stark contrast to 
the standing ovation he 
received at the same event 
last year, just after the gen- 
eral election. 

Nurses are anxious about 
recruitment and being shut 
out of plans to reshape the 
NHS market, and angry at the 
decision to pay their 3.8 per 
cent pay award In stages. 

Ms Hancock said: "1 think 
the Secretary of State will 
hear very strongly from 
nurses that they do not want 
to see their pay award staged 
ever again — something 


which became almost com- 
monplace under the previous 
government” 

According to a survey by 
the Department of Health, 
fonr in five NHS trusts are 
having problems recruiting 
nurses. By 2000 one in four 
nurses will be eligible for 
early retirement. At the other 
end of the profession, np to- 
one In three nursing students 
is dropping out 

Whereas 96 per cent of 
nurses joining the profes- 
sional register in 1990 were 
still in the profession, two 

years later, that dropped to 86 
per cent of those registering 
in 1995. 

Ms Hancock said nursing 
had to be made more attrac- 
tive In terms of pay, training 
and job satisfaction. That 
meant nurses taking more 


control of health care in ways 
which, research showed, led 
to better results for patients. 

• THE Jobs of 190 nurses 
have been put out to competi- 
tive tender In an unprece- 
dented move which appears 
to Oy in the face of govern- i 
ment claims about the end of , 
the NHS market 

Dudley health authority, in 
the West. Midlands, is consid- 
ering bids from seven NHS 
trusts to provide community 
nursing In its area, following 
d i ssatisfac tion with the local 
trust's running of existing 
services. 

The development is acutely 
embarrassing for ministers, 
who have declared the end of ! 
the NHS internal market and 1 
protection of clinical staff' 
from market testing. 

Bronya Webster, a trade 


union representative of the 
nurses affected, said: “We feel 
as If we are being sold. People 
are very down and 
demoralised.” 

The health authority says it 
is responding to local GPs' 
complaints about district 
nursing and health visiting. It 
has been trying to resolve the 
problems for 18 months with- 
out recourse to tendering. 

Mike Pheelke, the authori- 
ty's director of finance and 
contracting, said concerns 
were not about standards of 
nursing but about the "qual- 
ity of management and ad- 
ministration" by Dudley Pri- 
ority Health Trust. 

Attempts to deal with the 
problems by negotiation had 
felled, and the tendering exer- 
cise had been endorsed by 
local GPs. 


David Heneke 
Weatmtoster Correspondent 

L EGAL advice has led the 
Government to abandon 
plans to Impose a mora- 
torium on planting geneti- 
cally modified crops in 
Britain. 

Jeff Rooker, the agricul- 
tural minister, has told Nor- 
man Baker, Liberal Democrat 
MP for Lewes: ‘T am not sure 
we are In the driving seat . . . 
We cannot stop, as a UK gov- 
ernment, those crops that 
have been already approved 
in the European Union from 
being planted. What we can 
do of course is to Influence 
industry in its code of prac- 
tice as to how they win be 
managed and used.” 

The admission comes as 
English Heritage and three 
other government conserva- 
tion agencies have called on 
ministers to introduce an 
effective three-year ban on 
growing genetically-inodtQed 
crops In the United Kingdom 
to prevent widespread de- 
struction of native birds, in- 
sects and the creation of 
agressive mutant weeds. 

Mr Rooker admitted the 
climbdown during a hearing 


D u n ca n Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


in Parliament of the Environ- 
mental Audit Committee. 
Minutes passed to the Guard- 
ian by Friends of the Earth 
show that Mr Rooker is scep- 
tical about planting geneti- 
cally modified crops but be- 
lieves he cannot stop it 

“I am sceptical, I have to 
say, as anybody else. I am an 
engineer by background, and 
I genuinely try and put myself 
in the position of a reason- 
ably informed alert person, 
naturally suspicious of being 
fed the line by ministers, sci- 
entists or officials, and that is 
the way I try to approach my 
task as a minister." 

He goes on: "We are in no 
position, as I understand it 
from legal advice, and we 
have asked about this, actu- 
ally to insist on a moratorium 
of the planting of these crops 
... We may be able to request 
it if we are not satisfied with 
the code of practice, but we 
cannot insist on it." 

However, he added: "It has 
also been decided that every 
single pesticide that is used 
on these crops has got to go 
from the beginning right 
through the pesticide regula- 
tory process. 

“Jfe jra not going to allow 
pesticides that are used for a ! 


particular crop to be okayed 
on a genetically modified ver- 
sion of that crop. We are go- 
ing to require thorough regu- 
latory approval, which could 
take a considerable amount id 
time, it is not done for delay, 
but it is done because we are 
applying the precautionary 
principle.’’ - 

Adrian Bebb, a spokesman 
for Friends of the Earth, said: 
“The minister is putting up 
the white flag to the Industry. 
He seems to be allowing the 
biotechnology companies to 
regulate what happens in the 
countryside. His decision 
flies in the face of action in 
other European Union 
countries — in France, the 
government has imposed a 
moratorium.” 

Ministers are said' to be 
hoping that the controversy 
over whether to licence modi- 
fied ofl seed rape — thefburth 
commonest crop grown in 
Britain — could be delated by 

the manufacturers 

themselves. 

They are hoping, that .tbs 

companies marketing the new 

seeds may themselves not bo . 
able to go ahead with (hut 
mere Lai p lanting until 1999 — 
thus saving them a row over 
delaying licences next year. 
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■ m rses jai,ed ' n Saudi Arabia as Prime Minister is promised ‘urgent consideration’ of case for early release 

Blair scoffs at critics of New Britain 


Lucy Ward fn JedkSah~ 


T ONY Blair yester- 
day launched a dual 

StsSSL^JSSSi 

by public grief at the death of 
Diana and rounding 
on the cynics” who mocked 

^“vision of Cool Britannia. 

Speaking in Jeddah, Saudi 
outlie third day of his 
JESS??* Mr Blair de- 
fended the outpouring of emo- 
tion provoked by the prin- 
cess’s death last summer. 

L^stweek, Anthony O'Hear 
of Bradford University reig- 
nited debate over public reac- 
tion to the death by claiming 


emotional correctness” had 
mnmphed over reason. Diana 
herself. Professor O’Hear 
cfemed, was a symbol of a 
Jfeke Britain”, a “muddled, 
self-obsessed woman, who 
damaged the monarchy and 
pandered _ to modern 
sentimentality”. 

Blair, interviewed on 
Sky TV, suggested there was 
snobbery in such views. 

fhey go on about fhke senti- 
mentality in relation to Prin- 

issriffisas—^*— v 

Voicing grief was not un- 
Bnfash^ Mr Blair insisted. 
The idea that because we ex- 
press our emotion in a way, 
frankly, that was felt all 
round the world about Prin- 
cess Diana, the notion 


that somehow mak es us fak» 
or this is un-British I just 
regard as absurd." 

Mr. Blair, widely thought to 
pave hit a superbly Judged If 
immaculately spin-doctored 
note with his tribute to a 
“people's princess” last 
September, was quick to 
stress his own Britishness, 
"right down to my toenails”. 

Taking up a theme he in- 
tends to hammer home 
frustration that his' promo- 
tion of a vibrant, forward- 
looking Bri tain has been mis- 
interpreted, he denied Cool 
Britannia — a phrase he did 
not coin and has come to de- 
test — was about trend iness 
and style. “It’s about real 
jobs, real investment, real 
industry." 


He has become increasingly 
irritated as his attempts to 
speak up for Britain’s cre- 
ative industries, including 
feshion, music and technol- 
ogy, have been ridiculed by 
critics as diverse as John 
Major and the singer Jarvis 
Cocker. Most recently, the 
comic Ben Elton condemned 
Cool Britannia as “a triumph 
of style over substance". 

The episode has exposed 
the dangers of seeking to de- 
fine Britishness. Mr Blair has 
shown himgpTf highly skilled 
at catching the mood of the 
country, but attempts to pack- 
age and market Britain seem 
doomed to provoke 
controversy. 

• Hopes rose last night over 
the fete of the two British 


nurses jailed in Saudi Arabia 
after Mr Blair left the king- 
dom with assurances that the 
case for their early release 
would be given “very serious 
and urgent consideration”. 

Mr Blair expressed confi- 
dence that th«» Saudi royal 
family would take seriously 
petitions for mercy from the 
families of the two, Deborah 
Parry • and Lucille 
McLaughlan. 

There was speculation last 
night that they could be 
released shortly, and by 
Christmas at the latest. 

Parry, aged 40, and 
McLaughlan, 32, have been 
held since their arrest in De- 
cember 1996 for the murder of 
an Australian colleague, 
Yvonne Gilford, 55. They 


deny killing her. McLaughlan 
was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to eight years in 
prison and 500 lashes, but no 
verdict has been passed on 
Pany. 

At a press conference with 
King Hussein in Amman, Jor- 
dan, yesterday, Mr Blair reit- 
erated hopes that the Saudi 
royal family would Zook 
kindly on pleas for clemency. 
He raised the issue during a 
meeting with Prince Abdul on 
Saturday. 

He declined yesterday to 
speculate on suggestions that 
♦tig women c o u ld he free after 
serving two years. ”1 think it 
is probably best not to try and 
speculate on that because I 
don't think it’s very helpftil to 
the situation.” j 


Princes turn 
down holiday 
with Spencers 


Luke Harding 

P RINCES William and 
Harry have turned down 
the opportunity to share a 
holiday with the Spencer fam- 
ily and will instead spend the 
summer with their father, it 
was claimed yesterday. 

The boys were invited to 
join the femily of Lady Sarah 
McCorquodale, elder sister of 
Diana, Princess of Wales’, for 
a fortnight in Cornwall in 
August They had already 


tamed down an invitation 
from Earl Spencer to attend a 
memorial pop concert at Alth- 
orp, the Spencer family home. 

In his address at Diana’s fu- 
neral, the earl pledged that 
the Spencer clan — the “blood 
family ” — would look after 
the two princes. 

The earl would not have 
been on the holiday. But Lady 
Sarah had hoped the princes 
would join her husband, Neil, 
and their three children, 
Emily, 14, George, 13, and Ce- 
lia, 9. 

Prince Charles was repor- 
tedly happy for William, aged 
15. and Harry, aged 13, to 
make up their own minds. 

Earl Sg nno er profile, 02, 
P>9*6 
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Plutocrats quids in as £1 OObn barrier is broken 


atuartWHf - 

T WO billionaire bnsi- 1 
nessmen who each gave j 
£1 million to the Labour 
Party were yesterday ! 
revealed as major success 
stories among Britain's ricb- 
est people.' 

After five successive years 
in tiie top three. Lord Sain^ 
bury, head of fee supermarket 
rhain, saw a bumper trading , 
year elevate him for tiie first j 
rtnw 'to file status of Britain's j 
riches t man. . 

The total wealth cChlm and 
his famfty rose by- £800- mil- ! 
lion to £3 J billion, according j 
to the annual Sunday Times i 
list of the country's WOO rich- ; 
est people. . • . ' ■ 

Bemlo Ecclestone, the most 
p o werful figure in -Formula 

One motor racing, emerged as 

the year’s biggest riser, after 
a £1.225 billion increase in his 
fortune, to £L5 billion, cata- 

pufred him from 58tii equal in 

the list last year to sixth 

equal this year. : 

Both men gave £1 million to 
the Labour Party in dona- 
tions which became em- 



High rollers 


1 . Lord Salisbury and fandy, 
sup e r mar ket tycoon: £3,300 


2. Hans Rauslng, former head of 
packaging company: £2.800 
million. 

3. Lakshmi MJllaf, head of steel 
business: £2,000 mBfion. 



Lord Sainsbury. Britain’s 

richest man," with £3.3bn 


broiled in controversy. In No- 
vember, Tony Blair ordered 
that Mr Ecdestone’s gift be 
returned after allegations 
that 'It had brfluenced the 
.Government’s decisi o n to ex- 
empt Formula One from a ban 

on tobacco sponsorship. Lord 
-Sainsury's donatkxi came to 
tight four months after he was 

made alife peer in July- 

The list shows that Bnt- 


1. Cteyss Goularxkte, Greek 
shipping heiress: £1,100 mIDon. 

2. Lady Granchester, head of 
Uttiewoods pools: £1,000 
mHDon. . 

3. Ann Gloag, head of Stage- 

coach’:£S60 miffibri. 

ain’s plutocrats had a pros- 
perous year, as soaring stock 
mar kets and company valua- 

tions took the collective wealth 

of the richest 1,000 to over 
£100 h ill inn for the first tim e 
since the paper began compil- 
ing the list a decade ago. 

The total of £108.b21i&n la 
nearly £10 billion up on last 
year, and would be enough to 
finance the c oun try’s defence 



Richard Branson: Difficult 
year saw wealth frill to £lbn 


budget for the next five years. 
So great is the comprtition 
that it now requires at least 
£108 wirnon to get Into the top 
200 — compared with £30 mil- 
lion in 1988 — and £250 mil- 
lion to make it Into the top 
100 . 

As a result, the Queen, who 
topped the list for the first 
five years, only just makes it 
into that grouping because 


I the royal art treasures are no 

1 longer included in her per- 
! sanal wealth. Her static £250 
millio n fortune makes her 
94th equal, compared with 
73rd equal last year. If the es- 
timated £5 bfllion-£l0 billion 
art collection was included, 
she would be the wealthiest 
Briton and the world's wealthi- 
est woman. 

Richard Branson has also 
experienced a difficult year, 
ffis wealth has fallen to £1 
billion from £L7 billion last, 
year, taking him from fifth 
equal to 14th equal. 

- But the wealth of the rich- 
est Britans remains paltry in 
global terms. Lord Sainsbury 
would not make it into the top 
20 of the world's richest — 
currently headed by Bill 
Gates, with a fortune nine 
times the size of Lord Salis- 
bury's. 

The impact of the National 
Lottery is demonstrated for 
the firet time with the inclu- 
sion of two winners, Terry 
Benson and Mnktar Mohdin, 
each with £20 million. 

There are 16 billionaires on 
the British list — the same 
number as last year. They in- 


clude Mohamed al Fayed, 
owner of Harrods and Fulham 
football club, whose £1.2 
billion puts him lith equal. 

Two of the billionaires are 
women. The joint fortune of 
Chryss Goulandris, a Greek 
shipping heiress, and her hus-' 
band. Tony O’Reilly, the food 
and media tycoon, of £ 1.1 
billion puts her at 13th. 

One place behind is Lady 
Grantchester and the Moores 
stores, mail order and football 
pools family, who are worth 
£1 billion. 

Otherwise, women fare 
poorly cm the list, accounting 
for only 64 of the richest 1,Q00. 
Most owe their wealth to in- 
heritance, divorce settle- 
ments or family wealth. 

Carl Cushnie. whose com- 
pany Versailles finances 
small and medium size 
businesses, becomes the first 
Mark entrepreneur to make it 
into the top 500, with a £71 
mjftUoa fortune. While there 
are 40 Asians in the top 500 
alone, the only other black 

man on Qk list is 
Lewis, the world heavyweight 
boxing champ ion, at joint 
768th with £25 million- 
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The case papers read like a Michael Crichton novel 
with additional reporting supplied by Penthouse. 

The firm’s top man is accused of at least three affairs 
with female employees, one of whom was told she 
could, keep her job if she met him at a certain hotel. 
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How to foil 

Whitehall 

hackers 


David Heneke 
Westminster Correspondent 

A TEAM of intelligen ce 
agents has been paid 
to break into the con- 
fidential files of cabi- 
net ministers as part of a 
secret two-month security 
test to ensure that the launch 
of Whitehall's first internal 
computer network tomorrow 
is safe from hackers. 

A team drawn from the se- 
curity services, the Govern- 
ment’s spy listening post, 
GCBQ, and an elite code- 
breaking group at the Minis- 
try of Defence have targeted 
senior members of the Gov- 
ernment to ensure ministers 
can send electronic docu- 
ments to each other without 
hackers breaching security. 

Among the targets were 
.Tony Blair, the Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, the Defence 
Secretary, George Robertson, 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Ir- 
vine, and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 
David Clark, who is in charge 
of information technology. 

Among documents which 
hackers are said to have tried 
to obtain were detailed com- 
munications over the defence 
review, minutes of Cabinet 
meetings and minutes of Cab- 
inet committees. 

Tbe exercise was ordered 
by Dr Clark, after a series of 
security breaches around the 
world. A backer in north Lon- 
don, Richard Pryce. used tbe 
codename Datastream Cow- 
boy to break into US military 
bases, checking for UFO 
sightings. Another teenage 
backer based in Israel, nick- 
named the Analyser, broke 
into the Pentagon and NASA 
The Whitehall system — 


known as Intranet — will 
carry hundreds of documents 
every day from minis ters. Ini- 
tiallly it will be confined to 
mainland Britain, and aims to 
provide links between all de- 
partments except the North- 
ern Ireland Office in Belfast 
The Foreign Office will be 
linked inside Britain but 
there will be no access from 
embassies abroad. Agencies 
like the Inland Revenue, Cus- 
toms and Excise and Benefits 
will be connected to the sys- 
tem. It is also to be link ed up 
with Chequers, the Prime 
Minister's country residence. 

Few of the Cabinet are well 
versed in using computers, so 
only their officials will be 
likely to make the best use of 
the system, which will rely on 
renting a secure section of the 
Internet from Cable and Wire- 
less and Trusted Intelligence 
Systems using Microsoft soft- 
ware. The section wDl have 
“fire walls” to stop outsiders' 
accessing the information, 
but will allow access to the 
Internet 

Dr Clark told the Guardian: 
■The exercise was part of 12 
months' hard work to set up 
the system. Altogether it has 
been a success because the 
team has not been able to pen- 
etrate it — although ideally it 
would have been good to use 
teenage hackers as well/’ 

Dr Clark said the system 
would go into regular use 
tomorrow, bur secret and top 
secret documents would not 
be transmitted. He also dis- 
closed that the system would 
be tbe first of two. An even 
higher level of security is 
being planned for another 
system to be introduced over 
the next few months, to carry 
some of the Government's 
most sensitive documents. 


Laser correction 
for Short-sight 
Asti g matism 

Using the most advanced lasers, our specialist 
doctors can permanently treat short-sight and 
astigmatism. After a thorough eye examination 
and consultation you are given between 15 
to 90 seconds laser treatment, and you are 
able to go home shortly afterwards. Having 
performed over 38,500 treatments since 1992, 
OPTIMAX has established itself as the largest 
provider of laser treatment in the UK. 

“ To wake up in the morning 
and see perfectly is bliss.” 
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Standard-issue 
shades hide 
teenage doubt 


The Gua rdian MoodayAprH ~ 


David Sharrock 
talks to the 
conscripts who 
like the khaki 
look but are 
less clear about 
their role 


■MWOteHE carmans of their 
i Merkava tanks point 

I north across spring 

g, meadows and snow- 

■ capped mountains 

towards Syrian lines, but at 
present there Is little for Isra- 
el's teenage conscript warriors 
to do except train and wait for 
their next transfer, to the West 
Bank or south Lebanon. 

With a few exceptions, the 
military draft is inescapable. 
In a country which has fought 
four wars in its 50-year his- 
tory and spent the rest on per- 
manent battle alert, it might 
seem surprising that so many 
of its children look forward to 
the three years they must 
spend in khakL 

But army life Is an essential 
rite of passage for Israelis. 
Perhaps because town centres 
are already such militarised 
zones, the teenagers hanging 
out In coffee bars are little 
troubled by the prospect of 
joining up. 

"It's great, Fm really look- 
ing forward to it,” says Dan- 
iel, whose Jewish parents em- 
igrated from Argentina. “It's 
like a melting-pot where yon 
get to know all the other Is- 
raelis and make friends that 
last you the rest of your life." 

Not all his friends share 
Daniel’s enthusiasm, but they 
agree that Israel is sur- 
rounded by enemies and 
needs to be defended. The 
presence of so many soldiers 
only a few years older than 
thpm — the girls in body-hug- 
ging fatigues and make-up, 
the boys in top-of-the-range 
s unglass es — adds to the im- 
pression that military service 
is more than a duty: it is al- 
most a fashion statement 

“Not fair!” Arye wails 
mockingly when his older 
friends depart for another 
week in the north. “I want to 
wear sexy sunglasses and 
carry a gun too!” 

In the Golan battalion head- 
quarters of the armoured 
corps, however, the enthusi- 
asm is beginning to wear 
thin. Boredom presides, leav- 
ened only by the return over- 
night of a tank unit which en- 
gaged the enemy, killing 
three Hizbullah fighters. 

"It was night and we 
watched them moving for a 



while, checked they weren't 
our forces or civfllans, and 
then we shot them," Julian 
says matter-of-factLy. . 

Eli compares notes with 
him, reminiscing about the 
Hizbullah mortar on 

his platoon four months ago. 

“It's hard to scare me, I 
don’t know why. It’s more 
thrilling than scarey. We 
returned fire and nobody was 
seriously injured. 

"Lebanon’s a beautiful 
country, you know’ it's a 
sham e what’s happened to it." 
Eli has the haziest of Ideas of 
exactly what has happened to 
it 

Like Israel at large in its 
50th year, these young tank 
jockeys seem conftised about 
what they are doing and 
where they are going. The 
“melting-pot” of which Daniel 
spoke is something of an old 
chestnut nowadays, and the 
oft-repeated view that the Is- 
rael defence force is “the glue 
of society” is being handily 
tested. 

A campaign to withdraw 
from the security zone Israel 
has declared in south Leba- 
non — where the Islamist 
army of Hizbullah is inflict- 
ing a punishing toll on the 
army — has the backing not 
only of leftwingers and for- 
mer senior army officers but 
of an organisation called the 
Four Mothers, after a group 
of women who lost their chil- 
dren in the fighting. 

The organisation is a gener- 
ational phenomenon: the first 
to have fought in Israel’s wars 



and then grown up and said: 
“Enough, not my children 
too." 

Another straw in the wind 
is the vexed debate on “defer- 
ment” — the right of ultra- 
CD rthod ox Jews to skip mili- 
tary service and study the 
Torah ait the taxpayers' ex- 
pense. The opposition Labour 
Party’s policy is to end the 
practice, which has bur- 
geoned in recent years. The 
religious political parties 
have told Labour it will spend 
many more years out of gov- 
ernment If it does not repent 

The army points out that 
religious exemption applies 
to only 7 per cent of those eli- 
gible to serve, but it is no less 
of a sore point for those join- 
ing up. 

Yoni Hartmann, a scowling 
skinhead, has been the com- 
mander of his Merkava for 
more than a year. He is 
“nearly 21", he tells me with 
pride, and clearly cannot wait 
to be demobbed. 

The occupied territories are 
not for from his home in Tel 
Aviv, but by the way Yoni 
speaks about them — and the 
Golan which Israel captured 
from Syria in 1967 and south 
Lebanon which it invaded in 
1978 — it is dear he wishes 
they had nothing to do with 
his life and country. 

The biggest eye-opener for 
Yoni, however, has been his 
first encounter with young 
men of his own age who wear 
a lappa (skullcap). Yoni is 
fiercely secular, the product 
of parents whose sense of 
place in the Middle East does 
not encompass the “Eretz Is- 
rael” — Greater Israel — vi- 
sion of the West Bank as their 
biblical home. 

‘Tve never had anything to 
do with religions people. But 
Tve learned that you have to 
m«kp a difference between 
the guys that dress In Mack 
and people like Dvir.” He 
points to a tan, athletic teen- 
ager across the room. 

Dvir is from the Jewish 
settlement of Efrat, part of the 
Gush Etzion block in the 
occupied territories south of 
Jerusalem, and has been a 
settler for 12 years. He is 
quiet, volunteered for combat 
doty and plans after military 
service to live “in a small 
place” and spend some more 
years studying the Torah. 

He is one of the religions 
soldiers of tomorrow: what he 
means by living somewhere 
small is a newer settlement 
than Efrat. which has now 
swollen to 1,900 families. It is 
not difficult to imagine what 
1,000 sons of Efrat, spreading 
out across the West Bank, 
might one day accomplish in 
terms of land settlement 

But Dvir does not want to 
discuss that nor the startling 


China expels dissident 


Andrew IflQsins 
In Hong Kong 


W ANG DAN, the Chi- 
nese history student 
who helped com- 
mand million-strong 
marches into Tiananmen 
Square in 1989, was 
released from jail yester- 
day and bundled on board a 
plane to the United States. 
He is the latest in a string 
of prominent dissidents 
sent into exile abroad. 

Mr Wang, aged 29, was 
freed on “medical parole” 
and left Beijing for Detroit 
— the same route into exile 
as that taken last Novem- 
ber by the veteran democ- 
racy activist Wei Jing- 
sheng. Mr Wang’s 
departure comes two 
months before a visit to 
Beijing by Bill Clinton, the 
first such trip by a US presi- 
dent since George Bosh in 
February 1989. 

Like the Soviet Union 



Wang Dan demonstrating in Beijing in 1989 


under Leonid Brezhnev, 
China increasingly prefers 
to silence its better-known 
critics by sending them 
abroad. The tactic, whose 
most celebrated Soviet vic- 
tim was Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn. gets rid of dissonant 
voices while avoiding inter- 
na donal condemnation . 

The White House, which 
has been lobbying for con- 


cessions an ti n m an rights 
before Mr Clinton’s trip, 
welcomed Mr Wang’s 
release. 

Human rights groups and 
democracy activists in 
Hong Kong cheered the end 
of his incarceration bat 
condemned the “hostage 
politics”. 
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Indonesian crisis worsens 


John Agdonby In Jakarta 


I NDONESIA’S most serious 
political crisis In decades 
intensified at the weekend 
as army-sponsored talks to 
bring student protesters and 
the government together were 
dismissed as “a force". 

Student leaders, many of 
whom did not attend the 
meeting, are planning to ex- 
pand their dally demonstra- 
tions and improve co-ordina- 
tion between them as they 
oppose President Suharto’s 
regime. The ageing leader has 
vowed to crush any dissent. 

The students demand an 
end to the. corruption, nepo- 
tism and cronyism that have 
been the hallmarks of the for- 
mer general's authoritarian 
grip on power for the past 32 
years. Most of them are now 
saying openly that this would 


only be possible with the 
removal of General Suharto 
himself. 

The defence minister. Gen- 
eral Wiranto, told the 50 stu- 
dents who attended the talks 
with 15 ministers and armed 
forces chiefs at Jakarta Fair- 
ground that the government 
also wanted political reform. 
“We cannot retain the status 
quo for ever. However, such 
reform cannot occur all of a 
sudden. It most be gradual.” 

The students dismissed his 
words as empty rhetoric and 
said he was stalling for time. 
•'They heard what we said but 
didn't seem to listen." said 
Ella Prlstiyantl, from 
Udayana University In Bali. 

Student 'leaders from the 
country’s most influential 
universities boycotted the 
talks and met in Bogor, West 
Java, to discuss ways to bet- 
ter co-ordinate their protests. 


“We knew the Jakarta 
meeting would be a force and 
it was,” said a member of the 
University of Ind o nesia’s stu- 
dent senate. ‘"The government 
says they won’t start political 
reform till the economic cri- 
sis is over, but we’re trying to 
show that yon can’t end the 
economic crisis without polit- 
ical reform.” 

The demonstrations turned 
Increasingly violent last week 
and spilled from the cam- 
puses into the streets. The 
n umb er of protesters is swell- 
ing from hundreds to more 
than io,ooo every day in same 
cities. Ominously for Gen Su- 
harto, the young people are 
being joined by housewives 
angered by nine months of 
economic meltdown and the 
government’s failure to pre- 
vent the price of basic com- 
modities soaring by as much 
as 500 per cent 



Army i<fa, an essential rite of passage for Israelis, is more than a duty. For some it verges on being a fashion statement 


comparison made recently by 
a retired general between the 
wearing of the ktppa and the 
Nazis' SS movement Nor the 
claim made by the IDFs chief 
of staff that by the time sol- 
diers leave Hebron they have 
lost all sympathy they may 
once have had for the Jewish 
settlers there. I know that the 
people don’t think like that," 
says Dvir. 


“I don’t know that man, but 
anyone can say what they 
want here, it’s a free country," 
Yoni continues to scowl. 
“People like Dvir are very ide- 
alistic, they all want to go to 
combat units and are usually 
very successful in the army. 

“Having met Dvir, Fm no 
more interested in religion 
than -before. I don’t believe in 
God, Dvir believes in God. 


It’s as simple as that.” 

Before joining the army 
Yoni had never been to the 
West Bank. And now. having 
seen it? “It's nothing special, 
Fm still not Interested. I 
learned a lot you see how the 
Palestinians live. I mean . . . 
they're very poor.” 

Did he make any friends 
there? He explodes with laugh- 
ter. “It's impossible. Some 


of them hate me, for sure." 

“Of course the experience 
will affect my political views, 
but Fm not allowed to discuss 
politics, ” he smiles. 

So I ask a non-political 
question: what does he hope 
for his country’s future? “I 
hope all the problems are 
solved, because we have a lot 
of problems today. I hope my 
kids don’t get to do all this — 
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what Vm doing. I meaiv 
there’s going to be an army 
for sure, but I hope they don't 
hare to do these kind of 
things — south Lebanon and 
the West Bank." 

As for making life-long 
friends in the army, will he 
and Dvir keep in touch? They 
both shrug, embarrassed by 
the question. "Who knows?" 
says Yoni in almost a whisper. 


It’s farewell to the fast buck 

New currency for 
top-dollar crime 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


C RIMINALS the world 
over win soon be 
ahle to pack their 
stash away in much 
smaller suitcases thanks to 
Europe’s planned single 
currency. 

A new study says that once 
euro banknotes begin circu- 
lating In 2002 they will 
quickly rival dollar bills as 
tiie underworld's currency of 
choice because they win be 
issued in higher denomina- 
tions, allowing the same 
value of dirty money to be 
concealed in smaller places. 

The European Central 
Bank, which will manage the 
euro on behalf of the U 
countries expected to use the 
currency, is aiming to issue 
notes for 100, 200 and 500 
euros — each worth much 
more than the highest-denom- 
i nation US bill, $100 (£60). 

At a euro/dollar exchange 
rate of 1.10, the new high- 
value euro notes will corre- 


spond to $110, $220 and $550. 

-Writing in a new book* on 
the euro published today for 
the London-based think-tank. 
Centre for Economic Policy 
Research, Kenneth Rogoff, of 
Princeton University, says 
notes of this size in a cur- 
rency from a low-inflation 
economy will be attractive to 
criminals all over the world. 

Instead of lugging thick 
wads of $100 bills in suitcases, 
as they do now, they will be 
able to paok $i million worth 
of 500 euro notes into a purse. 
Prof Rogoff says demand for 
and supply of hard currency 
ba nk notes, particularly large- 
denomination ones, has been 
growing foster over the past 
two decades than the econo- 
mies themselves, despite the 
development of electronic 
money. 

Since few legitimate busi- 
ness transactions are in cash, 
and the general public own up 
to holding only relatively 
small quantities of banknotes, 
Prof Rogoff concludes that 
most of the growth is linked 
to the development of the 


black economy and the devel- 
oping world’s appetite for a 
safe, reliable currency. 

He estimates that 2&30 per 
cent of the £765 billion supply 
of currency from the industri- 
alised countries represented 
by the Organisation of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and De- 
velopment is held by develop- 
ing countries, mostly in 
dollars. Some of that demand 
is above-board. Dollars are in 
wide use in Latin America, 
especially Argentina, where 
official shipments of dollar 
bills during the 1990s have ex- 
ceeded $40 billion 
(£23 billion), and in the for- 
mer Soviet bloc; more than 
$60 billion has been shipped 
to Russia in recent years. But 
other heavy users of dollars 
include the mafia and drug 
barons. 

Prof Rogoff says a further 
50 per cent of OECD hard cur- 
rency helps ofl the wheels of 
the domestic OECD black 
economy, leaving just 20 per 
cent to be used for the de- 
signed purpose. He says the 
European Central Bank 
stands to make handsome sei- 
gnorage profits from the pop- 
ularity of the euro abroad, 
especialy the large denomina- 
tion bank notes. 

Seignorage — ■ from the 
French word meaning “the 
right of the sovereign” — is 
the income earned by central 



The world’s gangsters win 
be giving np the traditional 
suitcase laden with 
greenbacks as the 500 euro 
note, right, becomes the 
illicit currency of choice 


banks on the funds they 
receive in exchange for issu- 
ing currency. Prof Rogoff 
warns that these profits could 
easily be outweighed by the 
rising costs of the simulta- 
neous stimulation of criminal 
and other black economy ac- 
tivity at home. 

While It could be argued 
that, in circumventing bur- 
densome tax rates and regula- 
tions, black marketeers are 
helping to make their 
national economies more pro- 
ductive and efficient, they are 
ultimately responsible for 
higher tax rates for law abid- 
ing citizens and should there- 



fore be discouraged, he says. 

He suggests the ECB should 
either cancel its plans for 
large-denomination bank- 
notes or place reporting 
requirements on them. 

The decision to issue the 
high-denomination notes in 
the first place was designed to 
accommodate Germany 
which issues marks up to a 
face value of DM1,000 (£325) 
each. 

*EMU: Prospects and Chal- 
lenges for the Euro, published 
by BlackwelL 
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Jungles face US ‘toxic rain’ 


Jeremy Lofmard bt Bogota 


T HE warning is dear 
“Caution — Do not 
apply near desirable 
trees or- other woody 
species. Exposure of even a 
small part of a plant root sys- 
tem may cause severe plant 
injury or death.” So reads the 
labelling on the herbicide 
Spike 20P, or Tebuthiuron. 

But against the advice of 
Greenpeace, the Worldwide 
Fund for Nature, and even the 
manufacturers, Dow Agros- 
dences. United States offi- 
cials in Bogota say Tebuth- 
iuron is their choice to 
bolster the aerial destruction 
of coca leaf cultivation deep 
in Colombia’s southern 
rainforests. 

While die debate focuses on 
Tebuthiuron, which has been 
successfully used around the 
world to ctear vegetation on 
roadsides and railway cut- 
tings. many rfatm that fixe us 
is wa sting its time and money 
trying to reduce cocaine pro- 
duction by eradicating coca 
crops. 

Inst year one US operative 
described the fumigation 
efforts as “pissing in the 
wind”, and US statistics snip- 
port his view. About 20,000 
acres of coca leaf have been fu- 
migated since 1994, but cultiva- 
tion has steadily risen each 
year. 

The most common criticism 
Is that US measures will not 
work in the face of fierce de- 
mand. The US embassy in Bo- 
gota claims that Washington's 

anti-narcotics effort Is focused 
on domestic demand, but stud- 
ies suggest that 65 per cent of 
the expenditure Is aimed at the 


supply side abroad. 

Nevert he l ess , Luis Eduardo 
Parra, Colombia's environ- 
mental assessor for coca eradi- 
cation, says fumigation, must 
be part of a broader attack. 
“The majority of ether and 
acetone needed to produce 
good quality cocaine is im- 
ported from the US and 
Europe ” he says. 

A report by the National 
University in Bogota claims 
that coca fhmigation is coun- 
terproductive. Growers move 
defter into the jungl e and 
plant more to absorb the risk 
of losses. Prices are pushed up, 
adding ince nti ves to traffick- 
ers, wtule, without an econom- 
ically viable crop replacement 
scheme, small growe r s are put 
out of business, contributing to 
widespread poverty and sweSr 
ing the guerrillas’ ranks. 

US official^ say that coca 
eradication is going well under 
tiie circumstances, although 
they are hampered by harass- 
ment from leftwing rebels and 
problems associated with Gli- 
fosate — their current 
herbicide. 

Gllfosate is a liquid which 
cannot be applied in rainy or 
windy conditions. Pilots are 
obliged to fly low and slowly, 
mwh-mg them vulnerable to 
guerrilla sniper fire. The ad- 
vantage of Tebuthiuron, a 
gr anular chemical, is that it 
can be applied In all weathers 
from a higher altitude. 

The US embassy In Bogota 
quotes studies by Charles Hell- 
ing, a scientist in tiie US minis- 
try of agriculture, which con- 
dude that Tebuthiuron can be 
used in the rainforest without 
risk to humans or the 
environment. 

But Dow Agrosciences, 



A Bolivian coca grower is set upon by ana-narcotic forces PHOTOaM p H; 


which warns that treatment 
should be well away from sur- 
rounding vegetation that 
the chemical can easily con- 
taminate ground water, does 
not want its product tried in 
Colombia. 

“K is our desire that Tebu- 
thiuron not be used for coca 
eradication.” a spokesman for 
the company said “It could be 
very risky where the terrain 
has slopes, rainfall is signifi- 
cant, desirable plants are 
nearby, and application is 


made under less than ideal 
conditions." 

A decision on using Tebuth- 
iuron is expected from Colom- 
bia’s National Drugs Council 
within a week. 

Mr Parra is in favour of its 
use. “Dow’s reluctance to 
allow Tebuthiuron to be used 

in Colombia is a result of their 

experiences in Vietnam, not 
fears over the chemical itself 
The US government stranded 
the company with the legal 
fallout from the use of Agent 


Orange, and they are nervous 
of a new partnership ” 

US officials, deny, they are 
being drawn into another jun- 
gle war, but the Pentagon ^ 
knowledged this week 
has more than 200 

and civilian persoiineJ 111 

Colombia. 

• Colombia's leading hU®*" 
fights lawyer, Eduardo 
Umana Mendoza, was 
dead in Bogota fid the week- 
end by three people rla unmg 
to be journalists. 
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Party considers 
Abacha challenge 

™ L t SSS^ ea of the Nigerian ^ . 


In poverty’s last asylum 


■*sK£s-«3^ Mta a challenger in 




Power in 1993, retains^ 

Young suspect hangs himself 

A SUSPECT in a gruesome n mnl amaiia i- - — 1 ■ . _ 


The civil war may be over bat 
Tajikstan is still in disarray, 

Claudia McElroy reports 
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‘Corrupt’ Algerian police held 

ALGE3UAN autimrities have arrested 120 policemen accused of 
himanrigite abuses, El Watan newspaper reported yesterday. 
Tlbesuspects, accused of k illin g s, abuse of power, theft and 


ofthem earned out in police stations. 




Italians suspect serial killer 

ITALIAN police suspect the work of a serial Wnw after a 32-year- 

old wranan was found dead In a train toflet at Ventimiglia near the 

French border at the weekend. She had been shot behind the ear 
in circ umstanc es s imilar to another HU mg over Easter. 

-The police are linking the two deaths to six others along the 

Italian Riviera since March 9. It was reported that the same type of 

fragmenting bullet was used in the killings. — AP. Ventimiglia. 


Home comforts for hostages 

THE International Committee ofthe Red Cross said yesterday it 
had manag ed to send an aid package to 10 relief workers held 
hostage in the Somali capital, Mogadishu, since Wednesday. 

A spokesman said thapackagwi rmiferiiwl hntrir medical sup- 
plies. clothes, games and mag arhwt npnfrhyfhft fam fling nftfip 

captives, who are of various nationalities. 

Talks conthmed yesterday between dan elders and politicians 
in Mogadishu and the Red Cross and Somali Red Crescent in an 
attempt to secure their release. — Reuters, Nairobi. 


Gunmen kill 13 in India 

SLJSHKtJTKU mflftanh; kfltori at Ifl people, mnsfly TTfnrinfi, in 

the Indian state rtF . Tammii and UMlmrir , jfttirpjaM ywhmfay 
The attack took place late on Friday night at the remote village 
ofDhaklkot in Udhampur district, about 115 miles from Jammu. 
Gunmen entered bouses and fired indiscriminately, killing seven 
men,fbm-womraandtwochlldreii. 

Around a dozen militant groups are fighting New Delhi’s rule 
in India's only M uslim mafo r ltys t at e. — Reuters, Jammu. 


Mrs Yeltsin strikes a chord 


RESSED in a tat* 
tered suit and 
dirty overcoat, a 
cossack hat 
pushed back on 
his head, Valodla Nazarov, 
aged. 15, marches around Uw 
walled yard of the men's 
quarter Shouting amiably at 
his friends. Few of them res- 
pond. One emaciated old man 
squats on his haunches, rock- 
ing incessantly. 

Manucber. an 11-year-old 
mentally handicapped boy, 
looks appealingly at Valodla 
but remains mute. Many of i 
the others, heavily drugged, 
stare blankly and ignore him 
Valodia, an orphan, has 
spent the past eight years in 
the Republican Clinical Psy- 
chiatric hospital in Leninsfay, 
a few miles outside Du- 
shanbe. Although known as a 
'trouble-maker”, be has no 


diagnosed medical Alness. Yet 
with no family and nowhere 
else to go, he — and five other 
boys — is effectively incarcer- 
ated In the hospital alongside 
psychotic adults. 

‘Unfortunately these chil- 
dren will grow old here. 
Either they have no parents 
or they have been dumped 
here,” Mlrgul Tilloev. a psy- 
chiatrist, said. 

“Valodla, for example, will 
stay here forever unless 
someone from outside shows i 
an interest In him. But at 
least the conditions here are 
better now.” 

Years of neglect, exacer- 
bated by the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and Tajikistan's 
rapid slide into civil war 
in 1992, had a catastrophic ef- 
fect on the Leninsky mental 
hospital 

In 1996 the mortality rate 



was about 30 per cent, with as 
many as 40 patients dying in 
one month of malnutrition, 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. 
Now. as in virtually every 
sector of health and social 
welfare In the country, tempo- 
rary relief is being provided 
by international aid agencies. 

"With so many humanitar- 
ian needs across the country. 


and a severe lack erf resources, 
both the government and aid 
agencies have neglected the 
issue erf mgntai health — 

which anyway bos a strong 
sense of social stigma at- 
tached to it,” said an o ff ici al 
of MMeclns sans Frontiferes 
(MSF). 

“We are now trying to train 
local medics as well as help 
the government to develop a 
national law on psychiatric 
health. At present there is no 
differentiation between men- 
tal fliriftss and handicap, and 
many of nwww patients Should 
not even be here. Attitudes 
must be changed.” 

The civil conflict between 
Tajikistan’s pro-communist 
government and the Islamic 
opposition — which has 
killed up to so , ogo people and 
forced 20 per cent of the 
5.6 million population to flee 
— has added to the ranks of 
the mentally UL "As well as 
ex-fighters with various psy- 
choses, many people have 
been seriously traumatised 
by witnessing atrocities," the 
MSF official said. 


Tajikistan was the poorest 
republic even before the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991. Now, with continuing 
violence threatening to derail 
the peace process, the econo- 
my in ruins, and organised 
crime on the increase, the 
country is in danger of com - 1 

plete disintegration. 

One factor preventing col- 
lapse is Russia, which main- 
tains a peacekeeping force 
along the Afghan border as a 
buffer between Islamic funda- 
mentalism and the central 
Asian countries, and has a 
strong commercial hold over 
the resource-rich country. 

The other factor Is Tajiki- 
stan’s dependence on interna- 
tional aid. Almost every as- 
pect of shelter construction, 
health care provision, water 
supply and sanitation is being 
funded by foreign donors. 

“There must come a point 
when the government itself 
contributes and eventually 
takes over these projects, yet 
there is no sign whatsoever of 
that,” an international aid 
worker said. 


“When you see government 
ministers driving around in 
their fleet of brand new Mer- 
cedes bought from Germany, 
it makes you wonder what 
you’re doing here.” 

The government appears 
immun e to such criticism. “In 
our goal of achieving eco- 
nomic recovery we are ap- 
pealing to foreign investors to 
come to Tajikistan, since 
there is great potential In our 
natural resources — includ- 
ing aluminium, gold and 
hydroelectric power,” said a 
spokesman for President Ttna- 

' mail Kakhmonov. 

In the meantime, Tajiki- 
stan’s indigent population 
will take whatever help is on 
offer. 

As one visitor to the Len- 
insky hospital said: “With no 
education, no health care and 
no jobs, Valodia's chances of 
survival are probably better 
In here than they would be 
outside. 

“The biggest fear is if the 
aid agencies leave. Then 
Tajikistan might disappear 
off the map completely.” 



A'-- 



Against the backdrop 
of the Warsaw Ghetto 
monument, above, a 
rabbi prays as Poland 
yesterday 

re m embered Jewish 
fighters who 
launched a doomed 
uprising against the 
Nazis in the city 55 
years ago. 

And right, Croatian 
Jews pay their 
respects at a 
monument outside 
Jasenovac. 

Yesterday was the 
53id anniversary of 
the Soviet liberation 
of the Nazi death 
camp which once 
stood on the site 
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Ell applicant faces ‘five years in hell’ 


Stephen Bates In Ljubljana 


Naina Yeltsin wins applause far her efforts cm the Japanese harp 
yesterday as Kumiko Hashimoto, top left, wife of the Japanese 
prime minister, looks an. Mrs Yeltsin’s husband Boris was in - 
Japan for a summit photograph: kajcu kuhta 


T HE barmaid in the 
Zlata Ribica bar in 
Ljubljana's old town 
was surprised to be 
asked about Slovenia’s hopes 
of joining the European 
Union. *T don’t know any- 



thing about it Maybe one day 
it might be good for us, maybe 
not” she said. Further along 
the bar an old man reading 
bis paper looked up and said: 
“We used to be in the Haps- 
burg Empire, so why not?” 

These are answers the Slo- 
venian government does not 
want to hear. It is busy trying 
to convince Europe that its 
small northern corner of for- 
mer Yugoslavia, population 
2 million. Is folly committed 
to early membership of the 
EU. It also wants to join Nato 
— on which it win have to 
convince the United States — \ 
as soon as possible. 

To do so it is willing, after 
only seven years of Indepen- 
dence. to submit itself like 
the other east European can- 
didates, to perhaps the most 
peremptory and intrusive 
terms imposed on Western 
countries not defeated in war. 


In an echo of former com- 
munist days, accession is de- 
scribed by the foreign minis- 
ter, Boris Friec, as national 
project number one. “We 
know we are as but a bread- 
crumb to Europe but we hope 
Slovenia will he assessed on 
its own merits and we will do 
whatever we have to.” 


liberalisation and pension 
qnri banking reforms to work- 
ing conditions, environmen- 
tal standards and the disman- 
tling of border posts. Thorny 
issues such as the nuclear 
power station at Krsko, run 
with Croatia, will have to be 
sorted out VAT must be In- 
troduced next year. 


There can be no opt-outs. For a new 
country, the undertaking is staggering 


The government says there 
is no viable economic alterna- 
tive to joining the EU. The 
population is much less sure: 
opinion pedis track opposition 
at 45 per cent and rising. 

Slovenia will have to com- 
plete a questionnaire r unnin g 
to 90,000 pages, covering 
everything from economic 


There can be no opt-outs — 
the country will have to join 
the single currency, malting 
the tolar, introduced after Slo- 
venia opted out ofthe Yugosla- 
vian dinar, one of the world’s 
shortest-lived currencies. 

The screening process may 
take a year, and detailed ne- 
gotiations a further three. 


Boris Cizelji, director-desig- 
nate of the government’s 
office for European Affairs, 
said: “We are going to spend 
five years in heD-” 

For a gmaii, new country 
the undertaking is staggering. 
It stfll has to recruit enough 
civil servants to take part in 
the negotiations, and must 
retrain judges and officials to 
cope with European law. The 
parliament Is meeting for 10 
hours a day just to pass EU 
regulations into law. 

Slovenia is one of six appli- 
cant countries, with the 
Czech Republic, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Estonia and Cyprus, 
considered by the EU likely to 
be sufficiently advanced to 
Join, perhaps by the end erf 
2002 . 

Slovenia has undoubtedly 
advanced economically: infla- 
tion is down from 2,000 per 
cent in the days of the dinar 


to below 9 per cent, unem- 
ployment Is 7 per cent, and 
the GDP is growing at 4 per 
cent a year. Privatisation Is 
steaming ahead and two- 
thirds of its production is ex- 
ported. The stock exchange, 
which bad 30 member compa- 
nies last summer, now has 66. 

The government has set up 
a public awareness campaign 
to promote its push for acces- 
sion. But the arguments for 
joining have nothing to do 
with European dreams of har- 
mony and integration. They 
are all economic. 

Janez Potocnik, head ofthe 
Slovenian EU negotiating 
team, said: “We want to be a 
market economy and whether 
we joined the EU or not we 
would have to be making 
reforms anyway. We simply 
don’t have any other solution 
ifwedon*t want to be a closed 
society like Serbia." 


Kalashnikov is automatic 

choice for designer prize 


km Argas. Coma, TteUnfc, Dixon, I 
jotoLnisPartontUp, Stapte. Tarn*. 
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JaNMW Meek In Moscow 

a GLASS case filled -with 
/X weapons by the notori- 
/Vms gmunaker Kalash- 
nikov now occupies an hon- 
oured place in Moscow's 
prime modern art gallery, 
the Tretyakov, alongside 
i paintings, books, stage de- 
signs and architectural 
d raw iu ga in the State Prize 

*97 exhibition. 

Mikhail Kalashnikov and 
seven fellow gunsmiths are 
a rating certainty for lau- 
rels in the modern design 
category. .. , 

Portable, reliable, low- 
tech and user-friendly, Ka- 
lashnikov rifles have 

proved popular worldwide: 


75 million have been sold. 

Until now they have been 
acquired less for their styl- 
ish appearance, clean, bold 
lines and masterly blend- 
ing of wood and metal than 
for their efficiency in kill- 
ing people. 

The Union of Designers of 
Russia, which nominated 
the weapons, could argue 
in their defence that nei- 
ther the fkmous AK-47 nor 
its still more deadly succes- 
sor. the AK-74, instrument 
of the death of millions 
around the world, is up for 
the award — the artwork in 
question is the Saiga series 
of automatic shotguns. 

But the Saiga guns share 
a strong family resem- 
blance with the military 


Kalashnikovs in a country 
where humans are as much 
a prey as bear or elk. 

In the Urals city of 
Izhevsk, home of the Ka- 
lashnikov, no one thin ks it 
strange that municipal 
funds are being used to 
build a Kalashnikov mu- 
seum, or is embarrassed 
that last year a panel of ex- 
perts concluded the Kalash- 
nikov automatic was the 
best symbol of modern 
Russia. 

The diminutive 76-year- 
old Kalashnikov is a celeb- 
rity in Russia. Last month 
in the Kremlin President 
Boris Yeltsin presented 
him with a ceremonial pis- 
tol to mark the 50th anni- 
versary of his gun. 
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Kruger Diary 


Liz McGregor 


N elson mandela 

sweeps is on a nave of 
bodyguards to deliver 
a simple but unequivocal 
message: thin g; must 
change. These are the cente- 
nary celebrations of the Kru- 
ger Park, South Africa's big- 
gest national game park — 

2 , 000,000 hectares of It, 
stretching along the eastern 
border with Mozambique up 
to Zimbabwe in the north. Its 
tangled roots reflect the 
country’s history: named 
after Paul Kruger, president 
of the Hist Transvaal repub- 
lic. but effectively started 
and run by a Scot who came 
out to fight in the Boer war. 
Colonel James Stevenson- 
Hamilton of the sixth Innis- 
kflling Dragoons fell in love 
with this malaria-infested 
wilderness and devoted the 
next 50-odd years to protect- 
ing it from hunters, gold 
prospectors and land-hungry 
farmers. 

The first 100 years of the 
park, as Mandela points out, 
entailed systematic dispos- 
session for the local black tri- 
bes people — moved off an- 
cestral land so that animals 
should have exclusive occu- 
pation. From now on, local 
people must benefit from the 
park and be included in it. he 
says, his face stiff, almost ex- 
pressionless. And then he 
tells a joke: and suddenly his 
face is alive with warmth 
and mischief. He moves out- 
side and the waiting black 
staff ululate with delight. He 
shakes every hand that 
reaches him through the 
fence of bodyguards, dearly 
revelling in the contact. 

Then he is shepherded to the 
airstrip to fly back to Johan- 
nesburg. and a near-riot 
breaks out amongst the 
many black staff who didn't 
reach him. 

The Kruger, so long an Af- 
rikaner preserve, is one of 
the government's many 
areas of contention with the 
white right. The very archi- 
tecture of Skuknza, head- 
quarters of the park and the 
biggest of its 20-odd camps, 
reflects apartheid. In the 
staff village, the only black 
faces in the swimming pool, 
the tennis courts and the 
golf course opening out on to 
a lake fell ofhippo and heron 
and iridescent dragonflies 
are those of servants — who 
go home at night to disease- 
ridden compounds, well out 
of sight Only in one garden 
do blade children play: 
that attached to the house of 
David Mabunda, who was ap- 
pointed two months ago as 
the park’s first-ever black di- 
rector. A graduate of Man- 
chester University, he has 
been grafted on to an en- 
tirely white male (mostly Af- 
rikaans) management 
structure. 

In the camp shop, Taiwan- 
ese-made plastic giraffe and 
lion among chops and 
boereu>ors sold for the tradi- 
tional nightly brnaic lets axe 
an insult to local black sculp- 
tors, who are reduced to flag- 
ging down cars outside the 
park to hawk their hand- 
carved animals. 


T HE priority now is fi- 
nancial reform. The old 
government willingly 
poured money into this play- 
ground fbr its voters. The 
new government has other 
priorities. Camp restaurants 
and shops are being put out 
to private tender. Surplus ' 
ririno. elephant and zebra 
are being soldoff Kroger 
vets (mostly male and pale, 

as th e lotalii call thk widaw - 

gered species) have built up 
an expertise David Mabunda 
will take a long time to 
replace. Their elephant con- 
traception experiments may 
have been still-born bat they 
are able to sedate wild rhino 
and incarcerate them in log 
enclosures long enough to 
habituate them to a smaller, 
meaner world before selling 
them off to zoos or private 
breeders (wbo invariably 
want them for some rich 
German or American hunter 
who will pay doable to pat a 
ballet through their heads). 
If rhinos are transplanted in 
new territory without this 
intervening period in captiv- 
ity they simply charge 
through the nearest fence. 
They may have famously 
tiny brains but they’re not 
stupid. 
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Everybody believes in something: 
goddess, guru or gobbledegook 


Joanf 

Smith 



A RE you fed up with f eng 
shui? Perhaps you 
should try smudging, 
the latest craze in New York 
for unhappy apartment 
owners. What it involves is a 
Native American exorcism 
ritual which rids homes of 
evil spirits — and 1 don’t 
mean the stuff that comes in 
bottles. A leading Manhattan 
estate agent. Barbara Corco- 
ran, recently called in a 
smudger when she could not 
sell an apartment on Fifth 
Avenue. ‘It started as an act 
of total desperation," she said. 
“But we had a smudger come 
in and chase away those evil 
spirits." Next morning, a pro- 
spective buyer made a full- 
price offer. 

Like me, you probably re- 
call a time when interior dec- 
oration involved decisions no 
more complicated than 
whether to use magnolia or 
white-with-a-hint-of-apricot in 
the spare bedroom. These 
days, I have come across 
people who re-site their bath- 
rooms on the instructions of 
feng shui practitioners and 
move mirrors around so they 
don’t reflect good energy out 
of their houses, or money out 
of their purses (although they 
seem happy enough to hand it 
over to people who practise 
this ancient Chinese art). 

Then there’s astrology, with 
even broadsheet newspapers 
apparently feeling it incum- 
bent on themselves to provide 
readers with horoscopes and 
telephone consultations for 
individual star signs. I 
haven’t even begun to men- 
tion the vast range of Now 
Age therapies available op 
and down the country, from 


colonic Irrigation to reflex- 
ology to Tarot readings and — 
my favourite, this — counsel- 
ling for trauma in past lives 
for people wbo believe in rein- 
carnation. (Personally, I have 
enough trouble with this one.) 
Not long ago, a friend in the 
West Country asked me to 
accompany her to a Friends’ 
meeting house where, expect- 
ing a Quaker ceremony. I was 
astonished to find myself ob- 
serving a four-hour pagan 
ritual- It was in honour of the 
Celtic goddess Imboic. a deity 
I had not previously encoun- 
tered; but some of the 30 
women present said they had 
been attending similar cere- 
monies for a couple of years. 
The proceedings were a hotch- 
potch of incantations and lim- 
inal rituals, accompanied by 
circle dancing to German 
heavy metal music. When I 
made to leave, one of the orga- 
nisers announced she had put 
a closing spell on the door. 
Fortunately. It proved easy 
enough to break. 


W ITH such things going 
on all around us, it 
seems to me undeni- 
able that we have entered a 
new age of credulity in which 
fundamentalist versions of old 
religions, Christianity and 
Islam, flourish side by side 
with newer cults. Eight hun- 
dred thousand people have al- 
ready booked to see the Turin 
shroud, which has just 
returned to public display in 
Italy, convinced it is the cloth 
which wrapped Christ's body 
even though tests have shown 
it is probably no more than 
700 years old. God the Mother, 
pagan deities, reincarnation. 


evil spirits, good and .bad kar- 
ma, all have their adherents; 
even W illiam Hague, who 
I recently announced that be 
likes to think about God while 
walking on the Yorkshire 
Moors, is veering towards a 
form of deism in tune with an 
age which prefers personal 
forms of spirituality to orga- 
nised religion. 

And yet the most urgent 
theological question people 
currently have to face Is not 
whether they believe in God. 
It is whether they subscribe to 
the irrational and Intolerant 
cult which has grown up 
around the late Princess Di- 
ana. Like any fledgling reli- 
gion, its believers are noisy 
and unwilling to listen to op- 
posing views, as Professor 
Anthony OUear discovered 
last week. His criticisms of 
the princess, contained in a 
book published by the right- 
wing Social Affairs Unit, 
prompted a storm of denunci- 
ation, including a rebuke 
frdm the Prime Minister, who 
has assumed the role of chief 
keeper of the flame. Prof 
OTIear is a monarchist and I 
am not convinced by all his 
arguments, but his claim that 
the princess displayed a 
“child-like self-centredness’ ' 
seems a perfectly reasonable 
conclusion. 

Sbe was also, with her reli- 
ance on astrology and psy- 
chics. a prime example of the 
gullibility I am talking about 
But religions are based on 
faith and their belief systems 
cannot bear rational analysis. 
Since her death, Diana has 
become something between a 
secular saint and an actual 
deity, rather in the way that 


Roman emperors took on 
quasi-divine status post mor- 
tem. To criticise her is to risk 
serious unpopularity, espe- 
cially if you fail to begin with 
the compulsory recital of her 
virtues — how kind she was. 
her empathy with the under- 
privileged. her courage in sur- 
viving bulimia and an un- 
happy marriage. 

To suggest that these traits 
are really rather unexcep- 
tional, that millions of people 
have survived unhappy child- 
hoods, eating disorders, div- 
orce and worse, amounts in 
the current climate to blas- 
phemy. I have no doubt that 
what we are witnessing is a 
process in which the prin- 
cess’s consoling fantasies 
about herself have mingled 
with those of her adoring fans 
to create an old-fashioned 
hagiography. Or that it has as 
much to do with reality as 
those improving lives of the 
saints which used to be dis- 
tributed to children at Sunday 
schooL 

"Superstition." said Vol- 
taire. “sets the whole world in 
flames. Philosophy quenches 
them." In the self-deluding at- 
mosphere In which we now 
live, it is the other way round, 
with rationalisation provok- 
ing howls of outrage as people 
demand the right to nurture 
their fantasies undisturbed. 
This is a measure of how 
dramatically we have turned 
our backs on the values of the 
Enlightenment. It also ex- 
plains the isolation, and the 
growing impatience, felt by 
those of us who not believe In 
God, feng Shui or D iana. 


Polly Toynbee is away 


Please Mr Blair, plead in Israel today for nuclear whistleblower Mordechai Vananu 


A task for Tony 


Susannah York 



T ony blair is at a 
party. This week sees 
the 50th anniversary 
celebrations of the state of 
Israel. But amid the pop- 
ping of champagne corks 
and palling of crackers, 
might there be a crumb of 
birthday cake for Morde- 
chai Vanuxtu? Vannnu is 
younger than Israel by 
seven years, and he has 
spent more than a quarter 
of his life in solitary con- 
finement. 

A Moroccan Jew whose 
family settled in Israel 
when he was a child, he was 
sworn to secrecy when he 
started work as a junior 
technician in Dimona in 
1977, Israel’s covert nu- 
clear plant whose pro- 
gramme he’d been led to 
believe was civil. 

By 1985, deeply troubled 
by the discovery of Israel's 
military objectives and size 
of her nuclear arsenal, he 
fled the country of his adop- 
tion, gravitating to Austra- 
lia where he converted to 
Christianity. 

Six months later he con- 
tacted the Sunday Times 


who flew him to London 
where he showed them 
photographs and diagrams 
of the Dimond nuclear 
plant. 

From his Information (for 
which, contrary to Israel’s 
official line, he received no 
payment) British physicists 
deduced that Israel had 
stockpiled up to 200 war- 
heads, making her the 
world's sixth largest nu- 
clear power. 

As the story broke. M os- 
sad caught up with him; 
"C indy ' 1 , a young Mossad 
agent posing as a st udent , 
sprang a honey-trap, luring 
Vannnu to Rome. Interna- 
tional law was broken 
there when Israel’s secret 

service seized him, dragged 
him , and shipped him by 
crate to Israel. He was tried 
in camera for treason and 
espionage, and sentenced to 
18 years. 

Over a year ago he wrote 
to me: "Prison is a zoo for 
human beings. I am the last 
one who could live behind 
closed doors. I loved the 
freedom to be oat, to see 
people, to feel nature. I felt 
in part of my mind, ‘1 can- 
not live like this’. Bat it's 
the animal in a human that 


teaches him to survive, be 
learns." 

Incarcerated round the 
clock in a neon-lit 2-metre 
by 3-metre cell except for 
one hour’s lonely exercise 
in the prison yard, and with 
no human intercourse be- 
yond a half-hourly visit be- 
hind bars every two weeks 


He has suffered 
terrible trauma 
and perhaps 
permanent damage 


from his brother, he has 
suffered terrible trauma, 
perhaps permanent psycho- 
logical damage: but he has 
always refused to forswear 
his action or his beliefs. 

I became a trustee of the 
campaign to free Vanonn 
six years ago (others in- 
clude Julie Christie, Harold 
Pinter and Bruce Kent), 
and have gone on three 
subsequent delegations to 

Israel. In 1994 we were 

received by President Weiz- 
man, to no avail, bat finally 
broke the taboo that had 


surrounded his name in Is- 
rael. Two years ago we 
staged an international 
conference in Tel Aviv 
chaired by Prof Joseph 
Rotblat, which drew 
together a wonderfully di- 
verse array of minds and 1 
voices for Vananu. For 
while there is no doubt 
Vananu broke a secrecy 
pledge and state law, like 
whistleblowers Daniel Ells- 
berg (who spoke at the con- 
ference) and the British 
civil servant Clive Punting, 
he believes that moral con- ' 
siderations . must some- 
times outweigh the immedi- 
ate political concerns of a 
government, even one po- 
tentially at war. 

This March, having 
served 12 years and due for 
parole, Vanunn was 
released from solitary con- 
finement. This year also he 
was formally adopted by an 
American Christian couple 
Nick and Mary El off of Min- 
nesota In accordance with 

US law. Bat he- is still in 
prison. 

In this, the month of his 
'parole review as well as of 
Israel’s celebrations, when 
President welzman has de- 
clared his intention of 


granting many extra am- 
nesties, a clemency appeal 
has been signed by over 600 
International politicians, 
scientists, writers, artists, 
human rights activists, 
Nobel Laureates (including 
Hans Be the, Dario Fo, and 
Joseph Rotblat) as well as 
US and British rabbis, and 
such churchmen as Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu. 
There are over 18,000 other 
signatories, among them 
many ordinary Israeli citi- 
zens. 

Today, with Lord Ave- 
bury and Jeremy Corbyn, 
vlcechairmen of the parlia- 
mentary human rights 
group, I hope to present the 
appeal to the Israeli presi- 
dent. It asks that Morde- 
chai Vannnu be granted 
final and complete release 
from his imprisonment. 

There are many items al- 
ready on Mr Blair’s agenda. 
Might he also raise the 
issue of Vananu with Mr 
Netanyahu? 


Susannah York is currently 
appearing In Camlno Real at the 
Youna Vic. and Hamlet at the - 
Barbican. The Vanunu 
campaign is c/o 89 Borough . 
High St, London SE1 1NL 





I T HAS been a hot spring 
day in the city: too fierce, 
amid the glare of after- 
noon, to stray far from the 
shade. But now, as evening 
begins to arrive, the streets 
are suddenly ftifl of people. 
They from their houses 
and ML the paths to the 
square. The buzz of their chat- 
ter fills the air. IS that Ken 
Livingstone on the left, and 
Jeffrey Archer on the right? 
Stroll on . . . dream on. 

We're sitting, since you ask. 
in one of the masterpieces of 
Western civilisation: the 18th- 
century Plaza Mayor of Sala- 
manca. Hail to Alberto Chur- 
riguera and Andres Garcia de 
Q uinones . Nobody has de- 
spoiled your vision. The pale, 
gold sandstone of Vfllamayor 
survives the storm and heat of 
centuries as though it had 
been carved yesterday. 
Tonight, though, like every 
night, it isn’t the edifices that 
marten it’s the people. 

Some come to sit in the 
cafes that ring the square. 
They’re the minority. Most 
merely walk and talk. Old cou- 
ples in threadbare cardigans; 
topers with jutting bellies lim- 
bering up for their first drink 
of the session; tradesmen 
in dark suits buttoned incon- 
gruously tight; students in 
jeans, laughing and joshing 
Community. The word drops 
glibly from politicians’ lips; 
the greatest good in a world of 
silence and brutality. And 
here it is. made flesh. The 
square is the fulcrum of com- 
mumty. 

Now take another day in 
another city. There’s a river 
to wander by, and vistas of 
buildings old and new to ex- 
plore. But a chill breeze blows 
from the east and the people 
are few. They stride, eyes 
down, across an expanse of 
cracked paving stones. They 
don’t look at the grey, stained 
lumps behind them. Who 
would? Nor do they stray far 
from the river bank into the 
caverns of concrete where 
men in rags and cardboard 
boxes sleep by night and sour- 
smelling litter twists in the 
wind by day. They do not stop 
to talk. Who would? 

No prizes, of course: this is 
the throbbing heart of British 
arts, the South Bank. It is not 
quite derelict But it repels 
and depresses. If the arts are 
for people then this grisly 
backcloth tells people to 
hurry on by. to get their tick- 
ets and scurry for safety- Cool 
Britannia? Flyblown, desolate 

Bri tannia. 


I WAS. I think, one of the 
first to hear about Ri char d 
Rogers’s dream of what 


Rogers’s dream of what 
the South Bank might be- 
come. & came into the 
Guardian at the start of the 
decade — long before his fln- 
ished.plans won the contract 
— and described the swirling 
swat he of glass that would 
cover the complex with a 
sweep of his bands. You could 
sneer if you liked. "Very cafe 
society, very Euro-ripoff.” 
You could, if all you cared 
about was the theatre or the 
concert halls, not see the 
point erf turning the Bank into 
somewhere safe and warm for 
the hoi-polloL But Rogers, 

from the start was thinking 
people — and meeting places. 
He knew it was good to talk. 

Well, goodbye to all of thaL 
TWie grand design went down 
the pan last month, wrecked 
by too many nerveless years 
drifting from committee 
to committee and an Arts 
Council which changed its 
collective mind. Chris Smith, 
the irrelevant Minister has 
set up a "broad working 
group" to rabbit about “other 
ways forward". Broad? I mean 
the South Bank Centre, the 
Arts Council, the Heritage 
Lottery Fund, the South Ranti 
Employment Group, the 
Cross-River Partnership the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment and Lambeth Council 
for starters. Expect nothing: 
hope for nothing. 

We haven’t quite figured 
yet what the new mayor of 
London will do. He (or she) 
will mind the police and fire 
shops and — without extra 
cash or resource — be deep 




Rogers’s kiboshed 
dream was a 
humane space for 
humanity to relish 


Icvblent moat These aren’t 
places to walk or places for 
people. They are punctuation 
marks to the squalor of the 
sprawL 

The British five in cities, 
but feel bad about it They 
have parks to exercise in, but 
parks are essentially solitary 
spots, acres for strangers 
walking dogs. You go there 
not to be semi, but to he anon- 
ymous in this apology for a 
countryside. You do not, 
remotely, go to talk. Who Is 
there to talk to? 

The Plaza Mayor In Sala- 
manca — like the other great 
squares of Europe — sends an . 
utterly different message, and 
invitation. It exalts the city. It 

instfls a pride. But most of all, 
without discrimination, it 
welcomes everyone who lives 
around and ming iM them In 
the benignity of chat and 
laughter. You feel good 
merely by being there. 

Richard Rogers understood 
that absolutely . The wonder of 
'his kiboshed dream bad noth- 
ing to do with the lobby of the 
Festival Hall or the drains of 

the Hayward Gallery: he was 

on to some thin g much bigger 
- — a h umane space for human- 
ity to relish. Maybe Gerry 
Robinson at the Arts Council . 
doesn't understand that. 
Maybe he'd rather folks 
stayed at home and watched 
Granada Gold. But the first 
mayor of the new London will 
be elected and paid to under- 
stand. This is his patch: this 

is what he's for. 
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A new sort 
of Unionism 

T he mindsets mutate 

THE ULSTER Unionists have had a bad 
P ress down the years, often with eood 
reason. Throughout the world, their image 
5 JE?’ a mixture of intransigence and 

J"SS’ ^ No Surren der. Few 

o^ide Northern Ireland distinguish be- 
die varying strands of Unionism, 
which has come to be epitomised down the 
^rs by the fundamentalist approach of 
Ian Paisley. International sympathy has 
rested mainly with the nationalist Catholic 
community, the victims of sectarianism 
and discrimination over decades. 

A change took place at the weekend, 
more significant than has yet been realised, 
the biggest since the Ulster Unionist Party 
was founded early this century. The vote of 
its ruling council was more than just a vote 
of confidence in their leader David Trimble, 
w h° had negotiated the political settlement 
at Stormont it was a break with the party’s 
inglorious past Throughout their history, 
the Ulster Unionists have defined them- 
selves in a solely negative way: total opposi- 


tion to involvement with the Irish Repub- 
^ ee ^ en£ ^ vote was for a settlement 
which will see Unionists actively engage 
with ministers from Dublin. It was a vote 
tor a more mature Unionism, for new-style 
relationships throughout the British Isl es 

The transformation will not be easy. The 
Unionist community is divided. Mr Pais- 
ley s rival but s mal ler Democratic Unionist 
Party will campaign ferociously against, 
and Mr Trimble’s own party is split with 
half his MPs opposed to the settlement He 
himself can be volatile, and when necessary 
can put on the Orange cloak of hardline 
Unionism. He was rightly pilloried for his 
behaviour in the Orange stand-off at Drum- 
cree three years ago. But he deserves 
t hank s today not only for the way he 
ha n dl e d the negotiations but for decisively 
carrying Ms party with him. If the vote had 
been no, and members had taken shelter in 
the old bastion mentality, the peace process 
would effectively have been over. 

Sinn Fein’s annual conference in Dublin 
ended yesterday without the samp decisive- 
ness being displayed. While it would help if 
it were to back the settlement, this is not so 
crucial: Sinn Fein agreeing to adopt a j 
neutral or low-profile approach to the refer- 
endum rather than campaigning against 
should - be enough to ensure its success. 


More important by far is. for Sinn Fein, as 
is expected, to change its constitution to 
allow candidates to take seats in the new 
Assembly, drawing them further into the 
democratic process. 

If peace is to be achieved in Northern 
Ireland, it will need not only new political 
mechanisms but a complete overhaul in 
attitudes. The case is often made for Protes- 
tants to acknowledge and respect the tradi- 
tions of the nationalist community. Less 
often heard is the case for the nationalist 
community giving equal respect to the 
Protestant tradition. Too often it concen- 
trates on portraying the Unionists as nean- 
derthal, ignoring the great writers, scien- 
tists and engineers that the Protestant 
culture has produced. Both sides will have 
to learn to be less selective in their history, 
and instead accept — and hopdully in time 
take pride in — both traditions. 


But China may still change 

WANG DAN is the second Chinese dissi- 
dent to be sent into mrile “on medical 
parole” within the last few months, and for 
the same cynical reason. The release of Wei 


Jingsheng last November came soon after 
President Jiang Zemin’s successful visit to 
the US. Mr Wang’s departure comes two 
months ahead of Bill Clinton’s visit to 
nhftia — which needs to be a success too. In 
both cases, the Chinese authorities grant 
medical parole having denied for years that 
there was any problem with the prisoner’s 
health. They also insist not just that he 
should go abroad but that he should head 
for the US. The linkage with diplomatic 
interest seems transparent 
Yet beyond the immediate advantage to 
those involved — even the bravest endur- 
ance has its irniTtg — may there not be 
some more general benefit? Both the US 
and the EU (led by Britain) argue that such 
cases reflect a relaxation in Beijing's atti- 
tude towards human rights, and that this 
justifies their own softer approach towards 
China. The list of political dissidents pre- 
sented to Beijing (for example by Robin 
Cook when he visited there in January) is a 
short one. By that standard a reduction of 
one or two appears significant — though it 
looks pathetic compared to Amnesty’s list 
of many hundreds. The release of Mr Wei 
and of Mr Wang may have upset some 
hardliners in Beijing, and could strengthen 
the hand of liberals who would like to go 
further. There is nothing wrong with an 


incremental approach — but only if there is 
reasonable hope that it will produce results. 

Some evidence is emerging now of a 
more tolerant attitude towards political 
debate under the post-Deng Xiaoping lead- 
ership. Though recent national congresses 
of the Party and the government failed to 
broach at all seriously the subject of politi- 
cal reform, intellectuals close to the estab- 
lishment are beginning; to discuss it The 
argument is more cautious than in the late 
1980s, focusing on the reform of political 
"structures” rather than on implementing 
the basic rights e nshri ned — and ignored 
— in the constitution. But to suggest that 
“human rights is a civil right” or that 
“economic reform depends on political 
reform” is a significant signal even the 
official Chinese news agency has floated 
s imilar i deas . 

These tentative new shoots of liberal 
thinking will not push up any concrete in 
Tiananmen Square, and Beijing needs to do 
a huge amount more to overcome cynicism. 
But China does not stand still and a new 
generation of leaders is beginning to 
emerge. Let us give the benefit of the doubt, 
but without s ailin g Western complaisance 
too cheaply. How many more political pris- 
oners will walk free before Tony Blair goes 
to Beijing in October? 
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Letters to the Editor 


Nailing the 
hypocrites 


Why Pol Pot’s legacy lives on 
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TO TREAT refugees, ‘*bo- 
I gus" or “genuine”, as we 
treat criminals is unaccept- 
able whether ornat it 
breaches European conven- 
tions (Group 4 clings to its 
asylum role, April 17). As a 
regular 'visitor of detainees at 
Campsfield Detention Centre 
1 befriended an Algerian who 
had been imprisoned for four 
and a half years; three 
years in Algeria and afUrther 
18 months in 'Bri tain- Robin 
Cook regularly expresses con- 
cern about human rights 
abuses all over the worii In 
the meantime, the rights of 
refugees in this country are 
blatantly disregarded. 

Nick Frayn. ..... .... 

Manrixtetdr:: ? ~ ; 

"T"HE sheer effronteiy of the 
I Catholic Church over the 
work of Eric Gill is beyond 
belief (Unholy row over artist, . 
April 14). Whereas no decent 
human condones incest, to 
condemn Gill’s excellent, sen- 
sitive work is beyondhypocrl- 
sy. Every week from some- . 
where In the world we read of 
the sexual abuse perpetrated 
by the Christian priesthood, 
particularlythe Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood. 

Michael Poynder. 

Corfe Castle, DorseL 

N OWthattheReds ofMan- 
cfaesterhave stumhlai so 
remarkably, can I be the first 
Newcastle fen to urge that 
clubs finishing second in the . 

Wn gliwh Pr emtorehi p qhnnTd 
be barred from the European 
Champions’ League? - . 

Ian Wood. 

Birklrdnn, 

Derbyshire. 

\ A /HAT Anthony O’Bear 
V Vdoesnt realise Is that 
there are two Diana Spencers 
(Right-wingprofessor brings 
Diana to book, April 17). One 
wasaSkanehimbowithseri- 
ons eating disorders, a string 
oflovers and a figure trfftin 
for the press. The other is the 
blessed Diana who shinies 
above ns aJL13ie first was an . 
easy target but wbehetlde any- 
one who attacks the other. 

Tan Wright- ' 

Canterbury. 


I T SHOULD be remembered 
that the secret US bombing 
of Cambodia in the late 
1960s and early 1970s provided 
the then obscure Khmer 
Rouge with the necessary sup- 
port from the rural population 
to obtain power (Death of a 
tyrant; April 17). The bombing 
killed over 500,000 Cambodian 
civilians, about a third as 
many people as Pol Pot It is 
ironic that one of the chief 
architects of the secret bomb- 
ing, Henry Kissinger, has 
been extensively interviewed 
about Pol Pot in recent days 
but has largely escaped the 
condemnation he deserves for 
his role in Cambodia's tragic 
history. 

When foe Khmer. Rouge' ’ j 

retreated to IheTbai-Camho- | 
dia border in 1979. they were 
, supported by, among others, 
the govern m ents of the US. 
the United Kingdom and Thai- 
land. By the late 1980s. in addi- 
tion to providing arms, the 
Thai military and top level 
politicians were facilitating 
an extensive trade in timber 
and gems with the Khmer 
Rouge. ‘ . 

The journalists who were 
driven by four-wheel drive 
from Cfaongsa-ngam pass to 
view Pol Pot's body to write 
stories about the “death of the 


Treating GPs 

RECRUITMENT to general 
lipractlce can be enhanced 
if some rules and regulations 
are changed (Top doctor 
warns of time bomb’ shortage 
of GPs, April 18). I am a 60- 
year-old GP practising from a 
purpose-built surgery in Clac- 
ton on Sea in Essex. For night 
duty, we are covered fiy a dep- 
utising service^ but there is 
often a shortage of coves- so I 
stffi need to be second oncalL 
Inabfltty to find sufficient 
cover may lead to a closure of 
the deputising agency or to an 
| increase in cost — .which 
could force me to abandon this 
aixangementCutting the 24- 
hour responsibity to 16 hours, 
finishing at 11pm, would 
reverse the trend of poor 
recruitment to general prac- 


world’s most evfl. man” evi- 
dently did not question where 
the four-wheel drive and fuel 
came from. It is certain that 
the fbel came from Th ailand 
and probable t hat it was sup- 
plied from the PTT petrol 
station at nearby Lalom junc- 
tion, which is just one of the 
Thai-based businesses owned 
by new Khmer Rouge chief, 
“the butcher” Ta Mok. 

Whilst Thailand Ttaa , rmriar 

pressure, reduced Its support 
to the Khmer Rouge, the rump 
of this organisation would be 
finished in days if they were 
unable to obtain supplies from 
across the border. It is 

Rfisantial tha t fha han nn the 
cross-border timber trade 
remains in place. 

Patrick Alley. 

Director, Global Witness, 
London . 

“1 "HE European Union is do- 
I nating$llmfllion to fund 
elections in Cambodia in July 
— provided that the elections 
are likely to be “reasonably 
free and fair”. But the ballot- 
counting mechanism as pres- 
ently designed is fundamen- 
tally flawed. According to a 
recent report in the Phnom 
Penh Post (the leading 
English language newspaper 
in Cambodia), all the votes are 


likely to be counted at each of 
the 17,000 polling stations in 
the villages where they are 
cast One observer com- 
mented: “It should take vil- 
lage chiefs all of five minutes 
to work o ut who voted against 
the CPF’ (the ruling Cambo- 
dian People’s Party). 

And presumably not much 
longer to organise local gangs 
to punish those concerned. 
Village chlefh are government 
functionaries ; that means 
most are now CPP supp orter s. 
And whether or not the CPP 
I disbands its armed militias as 
promised, village chiefs will 
still be able to mobilise their 
members. 

The system of counting baP 
lots at such extremely local 
level is similar to that used in 
Indonesia, where it has 
returned the same dictator to 
power, in internationally ac- 
cepted “democratic” disguise, 
for 35 years. 

The real issue for Cambodia 
is not who wins this July , 
since everyone already knows 
who wUL still be in power in 
August The climate of intimi- 
dation is now so well estab- 
lished that whatever vote 
counting system is used, 
people will still not believe the 
ballot is genuinely secret this 
time. The real Issue therefore 
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tlce. And so would cutting 
down on bureaucracy. 
Recently I recruited a friend 
to general practice, a highly 
qualified and experienced 
doctor. He worked with me as 
a GP registrar for six months 
but left for a hospital job be- 
cause of the unnecessary 
bureaucracy of the vocational 


training scheme with its In- 
flexible rules and regulations. 

Asking an experienced doc- 
tor to make a video of his con- 
sultation proves nothing ex- 
cept whether he is a good 
actor. 

Dr Zuhair Fityan. 

Clacton, 

Essex. 


End piece: A word, William 


Roy 

Hattersley 


C onservatives 

everywhere ■ will 
rejoice to team that 
independent , televi- 
stan is stiH prepared to broad- 
cast missing person appeals 
— brief cries of fear and 
anguish from loved ones who, 
although rejected and de- 
serted, ask only for reassur- 
ance that the absentee Is.safe 
and well It. seems the only 
hope left of locating Andrew. 
Mackay — goM&V s ometime 
car salesman, Memher of Par- 
liament for Bertashire East 
and (when test seen) Shadow 
Secretary of State for North- 

«rp Ireland.' in the 10 days 
since -the .-Stormont. Agree- 
ment brought at. least the. 
prospect of peace to the prov- 


ince, the Conservative Party 
spokesman on the subject has 
'said not a ward. 

Tory commentators have 
linked Mr Mackay*s silence 
with WiDiam jaagne’s un- 
doubted need to shuffle his 
Shadow Cabinet The connec- 
tion is dear enough and I am 
perfectly prepared to believe 
that the opposition's North- 
ern Ireland spokesman has 
not expressed an opinion on 
the -Agreement ’because he 
does not have an opinion to 
express. Se was not ap- 

poinfed to the front bench be- 
cause he was bursting with 
new ideas or in the knowl- 
edge that he would soon set 
the country alight with his 
passionate eloquence. His 
role is to reassure boneheads ] 
with BMWs and.- neanderthal 
opinions that they s ““ 
highly 1 valued in William 
Hague’s party. 

■ Mr Mackay has been pro- 
moted £br beyond his ahfoty 
in the name of balance — tne 
test refuge of insecure pcmti- 
cians. The nervously ineffec- 
tual Stephen purreR still sits 
in the shadow cabinet to 

prove that the European wmg 

of the Tory Party has a voire 
in its highest councils ano 
Michael Howard remains 
Shadow Foreign Secretary to 


confirm that the leadership 
win not listen to what the 
Europeans have to say. Dur- 
rdl and Howard were not the 
■worst of Mr Hague’s appoint- 
ments. Sir Norman Fowler is 
hardly symbolic of the “New 
StarT that the Tory broad- 
cast promised Like Cecil Par- 
kinson he has returned from 
the dead in order to convince 
the ambitions pretenders that 
they have not long to wait 
Choosing them protected Mr 
Hague from making real 
choices. Both men are incipi- 
ent vacancies: 

The Conservative front 
frgncb — certainly the weak- 
est since the war — confirms 
the insecurity of William 
Hague's position. No party 
leader with real selfconfi- 
dence .would have asked 
Brian Mawhlnney to display 
his lack of charm and talent 
for another year. AH that 
reaDy concerns Mr Hague is 
keeping what is . left of the 
Tory party in one piece — 
which is why I suspect that he 
applauds, rather than rejects, 
Mr Mackay’s extraordinary 
silence.- Had he wanted his 
spokesman to speak, he could 
have put a piece of paper in 
his hand and, assuming the 
statement did not contain too 
many complicated ideas, the | 


Shadow Secretary of State 
would have read it perfectly 

competently. 

The theory that Mr Hague 
actually wants Andrew 
Mackay to say nothing Is rein- 
forced by the fact that he has 
said so little himself. An assid- 
uous search of this paper's li- 
brary reveals only one report 
of his views on the Stormont 
Agreement Speaking to the 

Daily Record, the Tories’ 
choice of champion an- 
nounced: 'Tfs an historic mo- 
ment and Fm delighted that 
.all the hitches were overcome. 
It’s a chance to open an new 
chapter and give up violence." 
So there will be no Fullitzer 
Prize for Mr Hague tins year. 
And, unless he changes his 
ways, there will be very little 
chance of his looking like a 
real leader of the opposition. 
The Stormont Agreement was 
the most important constitu- 
tional development in North- 
ern Ireland since the war. One 
way or another, what . used to 

he called the Conservative and 

Unionist Parly should have 
had something to say about its 
| content . _ . 

Two Tories did congratulate 

"all those who signed the 
Good Friday agreement" and 
go cm to “urge the people of 
Northern Ireland to endorse it I 


is not these elections, but 
rather those to come, in 2003 
and 2008. 

Colin Alfred. 

London. 

Y OUR front page on Friday 
was dominated by two 
stories. The death erf Pol Pot — 
“His hair is dyed and the room 
smells of formaldehyde” and, 
given only slightly less space, 
the travails of Norman - 
/Norma the cross-dressing 
line dancer — “. . .he trans- 
formed himself Into Norma 
with a frilly blouse, short 
skir t, gold tights and high 
heels” (Hoedown showdown 
as Norman ehangpg to Norma, 
April 17). 

Apparently, Norman’s wife 
doesn’t mind as long as he 
doesn't do it too often and 
keeps it under control. Gosh.1 
thought, if only Mrs Pot had 
exercised the same gentle 
restraint Old Pol wouldn't 
have ended up as the Satan of 
the steaming jungle (as your 
reporter puts it), and (judging 
by your photograph) looking 
suspiciously like Nigel Kenne- 
dy after a heavy session on file 
Bruch No L 

History would have been so 
very different 
Henry Haigh. 

London. 


An inquiry 

R EADING that the driver in 
fhg Southall rail crash has 
been charged with man- 
slaughter (April 18) reminded 
me of an apparently ridicu- 
lous aspect of the affair, which 
I have never seen explained: 
why was an Intercity 125, 
travelling at lOOmph, sup- 
posed to give way to an empty 
goods train trundling through 
at a snail’s pace? Who decided 
this should be the case? Who 
set the signal and the points? 

Can we assume, if the driver 
is found not guilty and blame 
has to he given, that some 
faceles s nmnagpr fWim Rail- 
track will be in the dock for 
“managing” this absurd situa- 
tion? I doubt it somehow. 
BevTown. 

Waliington. ! 


overwhelmingly in the refer- 
endum in May”. They were 

Lord Cranboum — who, like 
all Cedis, seems “not to give a 
damn” when rebuked for step- 
ping out cf party line — and 
Patrick May hew who was Sec- 
retary of State when the most 
recant phase of the peace pro- 
cess began. An explanation cf 
why Mr Hague himself did not 
give the deal an equal robust 
endorsement— and, crucially, 
call for its support by North- 
ern Ireland voters — is to he 
found in the reported opinions 
of two other Conservatives. 
David WDshire and Andrew 
Hunter, both Tory MPs, have 
both denounced the Agree- 
ment and hinted that they will 

campa ig n againgf' it during 
the referendum campaign. 
The leader of the opposition is 
interested in peace within the 
Conservative Party. 

It all goes to show that, poet- 
ically speaking, he is a slow 
learner. Does he really believe 
that. Tony Blair would have 
enjoyed a year of almost unre- 
mitting triumph if he had 
tried to play both ends of the 
Labour Party against the 
I middle? Writing as a perse- 
cuted minority, I know from 
personal experience that the 
Prime Minister's success is 
largely the result of imposing 


Our right 
to know 

R ICHARD Norton-Taylor 
argues that exemptions 
are a key flaw in the govern- 
ments freedom of information 
proposals (Secrets and files, 
April 13). Two such exemp- 
tions go to the heart of the 
relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the state, and 
should therefore he of particu- 
lar concern to all who care 
about civil rights and free- 
doms. The other exempts any- 
thing concerning law 
enforcement ■ 

It cannot realistically be ar- 
gued that every piece of paper 
belonging to the Secret Ser- 
vices should be disclosed to 
the public. But there will be 
many documents which can 
be disclosed without 
damaging “national security” 
or putting people at risk, and 
which are of legitimate public 
interest The documents say. 
relating to the surveillance of 
Hariet Harman whilst she 
worked for Liberty, for exam- 
ple, could be disclosed to her 
— and to us — without any 
problems. Such examples il- 
lustrate the need to use the 
serious harm test for disclo- 
sure which will be used for 
other organisations: a blanket 
denial of documents in addi- 
tion to this safeguard is un- 
necessary and unjustified. 

The same principle must 
apply for the law enforcement 
exemption. Clearly, giving Mr 
Big access to his file at the 
same time as keeping him 
under surveillance would be 
crazy —though of course be 
would be foolish to go to'Scot- 
land Yard to ask for it But 
what if Liberty wanted to see 
the police guidelines on the 
use of CS spray or the statis- 
tics for the Animal Rights 
National Index? Will the law 
enforcement exemption pre- 
vent access even though the 
disclosure will not cause any 
harm? 

John Wadham, 

Director, Liberty, 

Lo ndon. 

Please include a full postal 
address. We do not publish 
letters when only an e-mail or 
truncated postal address Is 
supplied. We may edit letters. 

The Country Diary is on Pago 13 


his will on those he leads. Fail- 
ing to speak clearly on the 
great issues of the day is not 
even good party politics. It in- 
spires nothing but contempt 
among the dissidents whom it 
aims to placate. And the 
country at large is confirmed 
in the view th?t the vacillat- 
ing leader does not possess the 

steel that is essential to a good 

government 

Thp ris ynag p that days 
of timidity ha^ done to Wil- 
liam Hague’s reputation is not 
in doubt But 8 per cent of the 
country already knows that he 
is not a credible alternative 
prime minister. I, at least will 
not complain if the total in- 
creases. The real problem is 
the d amag e his reticence does 
to the peace process. If — as 
he half said to the Daily Re- 
cord — ■ he supports the Stor- 
mont Agreement he ought to 
throw his weight behind 
David Trimble and not allow 

Ian Paisley to whisper that the 

Conservative leadership still 
had its doubts. 

The nest stage of the pro- 
cess must be a massive vote 
for peace. Unless William 
Hague does his best to maxi- 
mlmise the majority, he might 
as well spend the next four 
years playing golf with 
Andrew Mackay. 


In vino veritas — or the 
nearest approximation to it 


1 T WAS wtth a feeling of dejct 
I vu that I read Matthew Eng- 
el’s column (Organic whine, 
April 18). 1 react in exactly the 
same way as his wife (instant 
headache) on drinking the av- 
erage glass of wine. This has 
led to embarrassment and 
social ostracism as most 
meals with friends include 
cheap bottles of plonk I have 
solved the dilemma by buying 
more expensive bottles for my 
own celebrations and drink- 
ing brandy in public. 

The only supermarket I 
have found that stocks organic 
wine is Safeway. They stock 
three, the cheapest being 
under its own label, a French 
table wine at a mere £3.99. 1 
have enquired in other super- 
markets and off-licences, only 
to be met with blank stares. 

Most people assume that the 
headache comes from over-in- 
dulgence. not a chemical 
reaction. 

Trfda Cassel-Gerard. 
Cullompton, 

Devon. 

A AATTHEWEngel is very 
I VI confused about organic 
wine. “Organic" refers to the 
production of the grapes, not 
the wine. Peeling well or 
otherwise after a night out is 
more to do with wine, type, 
alcoholic strength and the 
food you consume with it. For 
example, the liver finds it eas- 
ier to cope with a light white 
wine and food to match than a 
14 per cent wine and a T-bone 
steak. 


Also, with no preservative 
at all, the wine immediately 
turns brown (oxidation) and 
even the most expensive and 
carefully made contains some 
sulphur dioxide. 

I recommend a dry English 
or Cornish wine with some 
Cornish seafood and plenty of 
Cornish spring water if your 
aim is to avoid a headache. 
Boh Undo. 

Camel Valley Vineyard, 
Bodmin, CornwalL 

A A ATTHEW Engel de- 
1 VI scribes the substance sul- 
phur dioxide, which Is put in 
wine as a preservative, as the 
stuff in chemistry labs that 
s m ells oT rotten eggs. That is 
actually hydrogen sulphide. 
Sulphur dioxide is the stuff 
that makes rain acid, and kills 
fish and trees in Scandinavia. 
Jeremy Miles. 

Derby. 

A M ATTHEW Engel’s snide 
I VI remarks about “tasting 
the wine while the waiter 
stands over you" shows a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the 
purpose of this action. 

Giles Hihbert. 
Cbapel-en-le-Frith. 

High Peak. 

A S AN enthusiastic wine 
/"Adr inker but definitely not a 
wine-pseud. I value the 
chance of sampling the wine 
simply to discover whether or 
not the bottle is corked. 

Basil Ho witt 
Manchester. 
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Denis Howell ... the 
British sporting 
community is divided into 
two groups: Those 
who think that Denis 
Howell was the best 
Minister afSport we ever 

had. and those who think 
that he sdll has the job* 


Willi Outtsman 


Learning in tne 
library and at the 
kitchen table 


Lord Howell 


Minister of the match 


D enis Howeiu who 
has died of a heart 
attack, aged 74, 
was the arche- 
typal man from 
Birmingham and his predom- 
inant characteristic — the 
self-confidence that comes 
from absolute certainty — 
was the hallmark of a true 
Brummie. On that self-confi- 
dence all his other virtues — 
courage, determination and 
loyalty — were built 
So were the qualities that 
antagonised his enemies. 
Howell did not find it easy 
even to consider the possibil- 
ity that he might be wrong. 
As a result he was an ideal 
friend,' a doughty opponent 
and a formidable politician. 

He was bom in Lozells, a 
district which he described as 
the “back yard of Birming- 
ham". because the terraced 
houses and the factories stood 
cheek-by-jowl. Political life 
began in 1937 when, as a 13- 
year-old, he went with his 
Gather to a meeting during the 
by-election which followed 


the death of Sir Austen Cham - 1 
beriain. He wrote that be was ; 
"hooked on politics*’ from 
that moment onwards. 

Perhaps he was even 
hooked on the Labour candi- j 
date — Richard Cross man. If 
so. the Infatuation did not 
last Throughout his years in , 
the House of Commons (1955- 
59 and 1961-92) Denis Howell 
was a passionate opponent of 
the Labour left In the press 
conference that opened 
Labour's 1966 election cam- 
paign in Birmingham, Roy 
Jenkins — hardly an extrem- 
ist — described Denis Howell 
as “excessively moderate”. 

It was not only the political 
experience of those early days 
that left its permanent mark 
on Howell's temperament To 
the end he talked with im- 
mense affection about his Bir- 
mingham origins. It is almost 
impossible to imagine him 
representing any other place 
in parliament And it was in 
the city that he prepared for 
what was probably the long- 
est front bench career — gov- 


ernment and opposition — in 
House of Commons history. 

A clerk by profession, he 
became deeply involved in 
what was then the Clerical 
Workers Union — eventually 
becoming president of APEX 
after the CWU merged and 
expanded. A born city Gather, 
he represented St Paul’s ward 
on the city council for six 
years and spoke, in true Bir- 
mingham tradition, of 
following in the footsteps of 
Joseph Chamberlain — a dif- 
ferent political party, but sim- 
ilar views on municipal enter- 
prise and the importance of 
the Second City. 

From 1955, he represented 
the All Saints division in par- 
liament. losing during the 
1959 general election Mid- 
lands slaughter which fol- 
lowed the years when Britain 
“never had It so good”. He 
was back 18 months later as 
Member for Small Heath, 
which he represented for 31 
years. During his early years 
in parliament Denis Howell 
was an out-and-out supporter 


of the then Labour iw^r 
Hugh GaltskelL Indeed, dur- 
ing his brief absence firom tiie 
Commons in i960, he was or- 
ganiser of the Campaig n f pr 
Democratic Socialism which 
overturned the unilateralist 
vote against which GaitskeQ 
1 promised “to fi ght, tight and 
fight again". 

He was never an admirer of 
Harold Wilson. But in 1964, 
with the Labour victory, Wil- 
son had the good sense to put 
him in the government as the 
first Minis ter of Sport Ten 
years later he enjoyed a tran- 
sitory fame as "the rain- 
maker" — when, as soon as 
he was asked to deal with 
problems that followed the 
drought Britain endured its 
heaviest rain for 20 years. But 
it is as Minister of Sport that 
he will be remembered with 
greatest admiration and affec- 
tion. Almost 20 years after he 
gave up the job, one of his 
successors said that the Brit- 
ish sporting community was 
divided into two groups, 
“those who think that Denis 


Howell was the best Minister 
of Sport we ever had. and 
those who think that he stm 
has the job”. 

Sport was — after politics 
— his great love. He grew up 
with a passion for cricket and 
association football and it 
was his great pride that by 
ti re pT'fi of his ifffa he was vice- 
president of both Aston Villa 
and Warwickshire County 
Cricket Club. But, during his 
years as sports minist er, he 
made himself an expert on 
every sort of exotic game and 
pastime. More Important, he 
applied himopif to the task 
with the aggressive authority 
of the bom referee. 

Referee Denis Howell was. 
And before his ministerial 
years he was a well-known — 
and strangely popular — fig- 
ure in first division grounds 
all over England. The refer- 
ee’s temperament remained 
until the end. Thirty years 
after he had blown his last 
full-time whistle, he main- 
tained a referee's view of the 
game. Sitting next to him at a 


matrh was a unique experi- 
ence- Others would talk of the 
skill of tiie players and the 
run of the game and urge on 
their favourite team.- Denis 
Howell would comment on 
the competence of the referee 
anti complain if he was not 
keeping up with, the play. Ref- 
erees, In his judgment, were 
not what they used to be. 

Denis Howell was a devoted 
femfly man. Some of his clos- 
est friends believed that he 
never quite recovered from 
the death of his son David, 
kille d In a car crash at the age 
of Zl. (Howell is survived by 
his wife Brenda, two other 
'sons and a daughter.) 

But after that, although the 
ministerial days were over — 
thanks to the wishes of the 
electorate, rather than the 
judgment of party leaders — 
Denis Howell threw himself 
Into public work an behalf of 
sport and Birmingham. He 
was never so happy as when 
his two great affections coin- 
cided. He led Birmingham’s 
bid to host the Olympic 
Games. He came bac k from 
the meeting at which it was 
turned down utterly con- 
vinced that justice had not 
been done. It was not within 
his power to believe that any 
other city could have done the 
job better. 

He was tough — as any 
politician, brought up in Bir- 
mingham local government is 
1 boun d to be. But although his 
character did not contain an 
ounce of sentiment, there was 
a softness about him which 
made him invariably sympa - 1 
thetic about the foibles of his ' 
friends and to the weakness of 
others. His natural generosity 
he attributed to his Christian 
faith , which he held with un- 
swerving although unostenta- 
tious conviction. It was he 
said, the basis of his socialist ' 
belief and the principle on 
which his private life was 
founded. Private life often 
had to make way for public 
duty. 

But in both elements of his 
existence Denis Howell — 
from the back streets of Bir- 
mingham to tiie House of 
Lords — remained the quint- 
essential Brummie. The mo- 
ment of greatest pride was. 
almost certainly, when he be- 
came a Freeman of the City. 
Not for nothing did he call his 
autobiography Made in 
Birmingham. 


W TT.t.t Guttsman. who 
has died aged 77, com- 
bined work as a h, 
hrazian at the Londo n S chool 
of Economics with research 
on political systems and the 
political process. The result 
was a classic, his 1963 study. 
The British Political Elite; 

Willi escaped from Berlin to 
Britain in 1938, only to be 
deported to Australia as a 
suspect enemy alien. He then 
picked potatoes in Scotland, 
where he met his wife Val- 
erie, a Slovak escapee. 

hi 1962, he went to Norwich 
as Tb<» founding librarian cf 
the new University of East 
Anglia, and created a superb 
library, both as a building 
and as a research collection. 
And the Guttsmans threw 
themselves into the life of 
Norwich, helping to create a 
fusion of university and city 
Sites. 

His desire “to get things 
right” meant that he was not 
always a favourite among ad- 
ministrators. The UEA li- 
brary’s architect, Denys Las- 
dim. has described him as the 
most exacting of clients. He 
homnswi junior librarians by 
censoring pen holders at the 
issue desk because they did 
not conform to the library’s 
aesthetic. But his was a dy- 
namic vision of the role of the 
university library. It encom- 
passed the sponsorship of ex- 
hibitions, often hung person- 
ally by Willi, at which many 
young students purchased 
their first modern prints. In 
the heady atmosphere of tiie 
1960s, the creation of a new 
university was not so much a 
job as a mission. 

He combined this with an 
endearingly unselfconsclous 
individuality; the rickety bi - 1 
cycle: the indecipherable , 
band; the predilection for ' 
early morning swims in the 
chill waters of the city’s open- 
air pooL There was also hu- 
manity. WQti was never an 
establishme nt figure. His m§- I 


Victor Morgan 


Willi Guttsman, librarian and . 
scholar, bom August 23, 1920;. 
died February 13, 1998 


Birthdays 


Roy i la t to i al ey 


Denis Herbert Howell, politician, 
bom September 4, 1923; died 
April 19, 1998 


Gro Harlem Brandtland, 
director-general. World 
Health Organisation. 59; An- 
gela Christian, jazz singer, 
50; Sebastian Fanlks, 
author, 45; Graeme Fowler, 
cricketer, 41; John Eliot Gar- 
diner, choirmaster and ba- 
roque conductor, 55; Maurl- 
cio Gugelmin. racing driver, 
35; Louise Jameson, actress, 
47; Andrew Jaspan, manag- , 
mg director. The Big Issue, 46; , 


Sir Antony Jay, author, 68; 
Sir Eddie Kulukundis, im- 
presario, shipowner, 66; Jes- 
sica Lange, actress, 49; Ryan 
O'Neal, actor, 57; Leslie Phil- 
lips. actor, 74; Sir John 
Quicke. agriculturist, 76; 
Christopher Robinson, or- 
ganist, 62; Peter Snow, 
broadcaster, 60: Gerry Stein- 
berg, Labour MP. 53; Lather 
Van dross, singer, 47; Rachel 
Whitehead, sculptor, 35. 


Jamie McCullough 


The wood for the trees 
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J AMIE McCullough, 
who has died of a lung 
infection aged 53. com- 
bined artistic flair with 
technical knowledge and a cu- 
riosity about science. These 
came together in construc- 
tions like Hooky Bridge, his 
causeway of living willows 
across woodland ponds near 
Harrogate. 

This modest, but beauti - 1 
fully conceived project was 
also practical, and extremely 
popular locally. It reached the 
final three in the 1996 
National Art Collections 
Fund award for excellence in 
the arts. McCullough was a i 
highly original, Inventive 
craftsman. His life mirrored 
his distinctive artwork. An 
Old Etonian, leaving the 
school with A-levels in phys- 
ics and chemistry, he became 
a jobbing artist enjoying the 
company of fellow furniture- 
makers in London's Porto- 
bello Road and the enthusi- 
asm of many small-scale 
environmental campaigners 
across the country. 

A gentle and thoughtful 
m an, he mixed instinctively, 
which accounts somewhat for 
the catholic nature of his 
commissioners. While part of 
his mind was on a community 
project like Meanwhile Gar- 
dens — the reclaiming of ur- 
ban wasteland round a for- 
mer west London squat — 
another was preparing the in- 



Jamie McCullough at Hooky Bridge, Harrogate, his cause- 
way of living willow trees' photograph-. Charles knight 


tricacLes of Luxmoore’s 
Bridge, built to connect 
Eton’s chapel with a "secret” 
garden to mark the College’s 
500th anniversary. 

Other major works include 
Beginners' Way in Exeter, a 
landscaped trail with 22 
artworks, a unique conserva- 
tory for the King's Fund in 
Cavendish Square, , London, 


and decorated piers for the 
M74 bridge over the Esk. He 
hlso produced a sportsdome 
tn the United States, a carved 
House of Birds for the Black 
Country Trail and a large 
number of small, personal 
carvings- for- admirers and 
friends. 

McCullough’s dexterity was 
grounded solidly In a knowl- 


edge of how and why solid 
materials behave, but was 
lifted into an extra dimension 
by his love of scientific specu- 
lation. His most recent Job. in 
an irregular series of teach- 
ing and academic spells, was 
an engineering research fel- 
lowship at Strathclyde uni- 
versity, examining the possi- 
bility of artificial sea islands. 

Aware cf the physical prop- 
erties of all the potential com- 
ponents, McCullough was 
working at the time of his 
death on 15 possible ways of 
! using fibre optics to bring 
seabed nutrients to the sur- 
face to develop as floating 
“fish ranches”. He had also 
attracted scientific attention 
to bis related work on purify- 
I ing groundwater polluted by 
I mining . 

This took him to County 
Durham, where he settled in a 
village near the cathedral 
city. His scientific work is to 
be pursued by colleagues, 
while the element of “commu- 
nity maintenance” built into 
his artworks — Hooky Bridge 
has an annual festival of 
pruning, willow-laying and 
extending of length — is 
likely to ensure that they, too, 
re main alive. 
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Jamie McCullough, artist and 
engineer, bom November 5, 
1945; died April 4, 1998 
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BUXTON: When I was a child 
there were two things that 
always denoted spring In this 
climatically harsh town. The 
lesser signal was the sudden 
increase in daylight when the 
clocks went forward. But the 
feature which really symbol- 
ised winter's end was the 
sound of lapwings. As the 
males perform their flight dis- 
plays, they synchronise with 
those extraordinary looping 
parabolas one of the most 
beautiful and evocative songs 
of upland Britain. 

Peweep, peeweet, peese- 
weep, teewheep — these are 
just some of the old names by 
which the bird was known 
and which convey the basic 
structure of tiie song. Before I 
got up and after school, even 
as darkness fell. I could hear | 


some variation of it coming in 
through the window with the 
rushing sound of the brook. 

It is comforting to find that 
a quarter of a century later 
the lapwings are still singing 
in Buxton. In feet, my last 
systematic count of their 
nests in 1985 indicate that 
they have slightly increased. 
Thirteen years ago there were 
five pairs in the fields behind 
our family house. This year 
there are six. None was more 
than 200 metres from its 
neighbour and each con- 
tained four exquisite pyri- 
form eggs, coloured pale kha- 
ki and irregularly scribbled 
with chocolate blotches, all 
arranged with their pointed 
ends inwards. 

The constancy of this popu- 
lation is a measure of the 
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tier was the kitchen table 
transformed into' seminar . 
table, where bright young 
things gathered from a broad ' 
mot erf backgrounds: .- - 

Willi’s life embodied a para- 
dox — and a resolution tt>- 
that paradox. The strong Ger-: 
man accent, the interest in 
ideas, modem art and archi- 
tecture projected an image at 
continental intellectuallsm, 
but yet Willi saw himself as 
commitedly British. He lost 
both parents in Nazi camps 
and for a time he largely 
rejected his German inherl- - 

rarro It WBS this I thinlr 

which led him sometimes to 
affect not to understand Ger- 
man, and when addressed in 
German by bilingual interlock 
utors always to reply in 
English. 

Yet he did c ome to terms 
with his background and his 
The German Social Demo- 
cratic Forty, 1875-1933: from 
Ghetto to G ov ernment (1981) 
was a studs' of an early model 
of a modem mass party. That 
book contains sections on the 
I kultur of the SPD, and later, 

! with Art for the Workers 
(1997). he combined his ex- 
pertise to political science 
with his developing interest 
in modem art That last work 
explores the relationship be- 
tween ideology and the visual 
arts in Weimar Germany 
through an examination of 
the popular cultural institu- 
tions created by the post-1890 
German labour movement 

His life created enduring 
monuments and generated . 
the affection and respect of a 
diverse range of friends. Yet 
even towards the end of it, 
ihit essentially diffident man 
seemed not folly to compre- 
hend the scale of his 
achievement. 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 

New Deal is 
no way to 
cut the bills 


Debate 


David Willetts 


Uf^ 

IIS, 


most passionate advocate 
would more than that 
Let us now look at how 
such an effect compares with 
' V mens the pattern of earnings in this 
country. Since 1979 the In- 
comes of the less well quail- 
FARE to Work fled or the unqualified have 
at the heart of increased in real terms hut by 
i New Labour less than the incomes' of 
Project. It la sup- people with qualifications', 
posed to enable this govern- Imagine that one wanted to 


merit to avoid the dfiemmac restore income differentials 
that dogged Labour govern- to what they were In 1979. We 


meats In the past 


can calculate the increase In 


We are told, for example, incomes necessary to restore 
that the New Deal will actu- the ratios of pay between the 


ally reduce spending on un- 
employed people so that 
resources can be shifted Into 
education or health. 


unqualified and the well-qual- 
ified that obtained In 1979. 

Look at the case of a man 
with no qualifications. His 


Thus it is supposed to en- real Income went up by 14 per 
able Labour to deliver higher cent between 1979 and 1995, 


expenditure on popular pro- whereas for a man with a 


grammes without any in- degree real income went up 


crease in total sp ending 


by 33 per cent To restore the 


However, there is no wel- 1979 Income differential a 
fare -to -work scheme any- man with no qualifications 


where in the world which has would need to have wa rning s 
been able to deliver this. New not of £250 but of £295 per 


tax -and -spend dilemmas can- 1 week, almost an extra £2,400 a 


not be escaped so smoothly. I year, which in return means 


There is another claim an investment in tr aining 
made for the New Deal which him of £24,000. 


is often allowed to pass with- 
out chal- 
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Mark Atkinson 


the common currency 


L ESS than a year on 
Cram the general elec- 
tion, it might m 
premature to start 
thinking about the 
next one. But already the 
battle lines are visible. 

The Tories have nailed 
their colours firmly to the 
mast by ruling out member- 
ship of the single currency for 
10 years, a position which 
could command considerable 
public sympathy judging by 
the hostility to the euro Indi- 
cated by opinion polls. 

Against that, we have the 
Government’s half-hearted 
support forthe euro, Yes,-it is- 
in favour of European eco- 
nomic and monetary union in 
p r Inciple, but not yet 
Just when it would he 
ready to go in remains a 
mystery. 

All we are told is that mem- 
bership will be considered 
when the Government is satis- 
fied that five economic tests 
have been passed. The deci- 
sion will then be put to votes 
in Parliament and the. country. 

The Government r s short 
hand for the policy Is “pre- 
pare and decide". This is not 
really very different from the 
previous " Government’s pol- 
icy of “wait and see”. - 
Indeed, its main distin- 
guishing feature lies in it 
being a position behind 
which tho Cabinet seems able 
to unite. The policy falls short 
of the degreeqf clarity needed 
to persuade business to pre- 
pare for euro membership. 

While there Is still doubt 
about foe-timing of entry, no 
business Is going to spend 
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money on getting ready un- 
less it absolutely has to. 

It is also too vague to en- 
gage public debate. And yet 
that is exactly what is needed. 

With eight months to go, 
EMU is no longer in doubt It 
is highly unlikely to implode 
now, and It will have pro- 
found consequences for the 
UK whether or not the 
country joins. 

On life outside the EMU 
zone the authorities are 
silent AH we hear from the 
Treasury and the Bank of 
England is what other 
countries should be doing to 
ensure EMU Is a success, as if 
super-flexible Britain had 
nothing to worry about 

According to an unpub- 
lished study by Jerry Palmer, 
professor of communications 
at London Guildhall Universi- 
ty, British press reporting in 
the years since 1995 has 
shown a significant shift 
away from a virtually exclu- 
sive focus on domestic politi- 
cal matters towards European 
political issues. 

Prof Palmer believes this 
may be due in part to 
Labour’s successful spinning 
of the EMU story away from 
our political shores. 

The Government’s EMU 
mantra is familiar reform of 
Europe’s capital, labour and 
product markets is needed to 
ensure there fe sufficient flex- 
ibility to compensate for the 
loss of both monetary sover- 
eignty and the exchange rate 
safety valve once inside EMU. 

- While that Is probably true, 
the message has already been 
taken, up by all countries con- 


cerned. Reform is under way, 
if slowly. 

In research published ear- 
lier this month, JP Morgan, 
the US investment hank, 
points out foe number of sur- 
prisingly innovative initia- 
tives springing up across 
Europe as governments, cor- 
porations and imlnmi attempt 
to promote jobs by working 
around the constraints of ex- 
isting welfare systems. 

These include moves to ad- 
just working time to Individ- 
ual needs, foe proliferation of 
temporary contracts and de- 
centralised wage bargaining. 

“IT these developments 
gather pace, there Is real hope 
that European performance 
can improve,” says the bank. 
The danger is that the im- 
pending European upswing 
will mute the enthusiasm for 
reform. ] 


M eanwhile at 
home, the Brit- 
ish public is kept 
in the dark about 
what will happen 
once EMU gets under way. 
The only EMU publi- 

cation is Issued by the Bank 
Of En gland and is arme d at 
the financial markets. The 
emphasis is on practicalities, 


It is certainly not the sort of 
publication that will be read 
by the average commuter. 

Fortunately for Britain, 
EMU starts against a favour- 
able macro-economic back- 
drop. Its influence will proba- 
bly be benign. Infla tion in 
Europe is low, budget deficits 
are owning down and the 


Continent is apparently on 
the verge of a sustained cycli- 
cal upswing. 

Some of this European 
prosperity will rub off on the 
UK, given the trade links . But 
staying outside will not be a 
soft option. The pound may 
continue to swing wildy on 
the foreign exchanges, 
whether or not the Bank of 
England and the Treasury 
conduct stable monetary and 
fiscal policies, to foe detri- 
ment of industry. 

The City could lose out on 
the development of pan-Euro- 
pean capital markets and in- 
ward investors may seek a ■ 
base inside the euro-zone. i 

The UK will still have the ! 
benefits of a flexible mone- 
tary policy, rather than the 
one-size-fits-all interest rate 
regime that will prevail on 
foe Continent But is that a 
price worth paying for the po- 
tential loss of influence on a 
world currency rivalling the 
dollar? 

Research published today 
for foe Centre for Economic 
Policy Research comes up 
with some new estimates for 
the economic gains from foe 
euro. As well as the efficiency 
savings from eliminating 
costly foreign exchange if the 
euro challenges the dollar’s 
status as the international 
currency of choice the eco- 
nomic benefits could be large. 

Authors Richard Fortes and 
Helene Rey estimate that 
gains from Europe achieving 
reserve-currency status and 
the development of euro asset 
markets could be as much as 
0.5 per cent of GDP annually, 


with a similar loss for foe US 
and Japan. 

Sooner or later the Govern- 
ment will have to engage with 
these issues rather than leav- 
ing them to academia , busi- 
ness and the City. 

They deserve a wider audi- 
ence in the interests of laying 
the groundwork for winning 
a referendum, whenever it is 1 
held. j 


W ITHIN the ma- 
jority of people 
against EMU 
there is proba- 
bly a hard core 
of about 20 per cent or so who 
have thought about it deeply 
and don’t much like the pros- 
pect of ditching the pound. 

Their opinion Is obviously 
valid and should be respected. 

But public opinion is a mal- 
leable thing, as foe events of 
1975 showed when initial hos- 
tility to joining the European 
Community, as it was then, 
was turned around in favour 
of membership after a con- 
certed effort by foe Heath 
government 

It is in the interests of de- 
mocracy to ensure there is a 
thorough debate about the 
euro. 

Despite the Government’s 
insistence in its October pol- 
icy statement that EMU is 
more about hard-headed eco- 
nomics than politics, there is 
no use denying that EMU is a 
political issue. 

Without public understand- 
ing of and support for a single 
currency, it is doomed to 
failure. 

Of course, EMU is not a 


subject which excites and in- 
terests people. But that is not 
a reason for refusing to con- 
front it for shirking the res- 
ponsibility of political leader- 
ship on the issue. 

Otherwise, EMU — if and 
when we join — will be what 
it is already in some of the 
other prospective member 
countries — something which 
has been thrust on them from 
above by the financial mar- 
kets and political elites. 

It may he that the Govern- 
ment is actuely aware of this 
pitfall and Is simply waiting 
until EMU starts before mov- 
ing the debate up a gear. 

If everything goes accord- 
ing to plan, Europe’s eco- 
nomic success over the next 
couple of years will contrast 
unfavourably with foe ex- 
pected UK economic slow- 
down, or worse, recession. 

That could provide the 
right backdrop against which 
to start promoting the bene- 
fits of EMU membership. 
Let’s hope that that is the 
reason for the Government's 
prevarication. The other ex- 
planation for the Goverq- 
ment's silence on EMU is less 
kind. It amounts to political 
cowardice. 


lenge. This 
is foe elalm 
that by in- 
vesting 
money in 
training foe 
least quali- 
fied mem- 
bers of foe 
workforce 
you can 
have a sig- 
nificant im- 
pact an in- 
come dis- 
tribution 
without 
having to 
take diffl- 


It is nonsense 
to claim that a 
€3.5 billion 
welfare-to-work 
scheme is 
going to have 
any significant 
impact 


There are 4.5 million un- 
qualified men 
in work, so a 
training in- 
vestment to 
_ raise their in- 

** comes would 

B cost £108 bil- 

1 lion. 

lMorlr you add to 
■ wu * ■*' this example 

male workers 
with qualifica- 
u _ tions simply 

up to CSE level 
and female 
rant workers with 

no qualifica- 
tions or quali- 
ficatrans U P to 

CSE level, you 


cult decisions on taxes and | need a total inrraas* in their 


benefits. 


Incomes of £24 billion so as to 


Tony Blair has put the ar- restore their differentials to 
gument as follows: “A better 1979 levels. With a 10 per cent 


trained and educated popula- return for tr aining srftn»mgg, 
tion not only raises produc- this means expenditure on 


tivity and living standards, it training of £240 billion. 


helps reduce inequalities by Of course the figures are 


giving people increased earn- schematic, indeed absurd, 
ings power.” (Liffe lecture, But the point underlying it is 


September 16. 1996). 


a very serious one. Given the 


In my recent pamphlet for number of people in the work- 
the Social Market Founda- force and the level of their fa- 


tten, Welfare to Work, I try to comes it is nonsense to claim 
analyse this as well as other that a £35 billion welfare-to- 


claims made for foe New work scheme is going to have 


any significant impact on foe 


I begin by making some he- distribution of Income nation- 
rote assumptions about foe ef- wide. 


factiveness of the New DeaL It would take a scheme 


Let us assume that the many times larger than the 
£35 billion on the New Deal one envisaged to close the 


for young people and long- earnings gap between the 
term unemployed is money qualified and relatively un- 


well spent 


qualified, even assuming an 


Assume that all of it, almost miraculous effect! ve- 
whether it goes direct into ness. It is no good pretending 


training or education or sim- that somehow foe New Deal is 
ply into job subsidies, yields a going to make any s i g nifican t 


significant and useful invest- contribution to an objective 


ment In human capital. As- of narrowing 
some that the investment in differentials, 
human capital yields a 10 per Indeed, ironically, we are 


cent rale of return to partial- beginning to see from the lat- 
pants — as good an effect as est evidence that some nar- 


Sources : Press reporting in the 
UK France and Germany: a 
pilot study by Jerry Palmer. 
London Guildhamm 
University. 

JP Morgan ’s European Eco- 
nomic Outlook, April 3. 

EMU: Prospects’ and Chal- 
lenges fir the Euro, published 
by Blackwell for the Centre for 
Economic Policy Research. 


very good a ,tipmea anywhere rowing of foe income differen- 
in the world, even ones focus- tials has been under way for 


ing much more narrowly on several years now, probably 


particular target groups. 

That means that after the 


beginning from 1993. 

Labour may want to claim 


four-year term of this that this trend is being driven 


£35 billion programme, par- 
ticipants in the scheme 


by foe New Deal, but it began 
before it and is much bigger 


should be earning a total of than anything the new Deal 
£350 million a year more than can deliver. 


they otherwise would have David Willetts is Conservative 
been, I doubt if foe scheme’s I MP fir Havant. 


ic. • 
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What Is the p«d>Uc sector 
borrowing requhrenwott 

L*e sensible people's books, ' 
with running balances for incom- 
ings and outgoings. It's the cBf- 
ference between how much the 
government spends and earns 
each month. 

Hcmrlarge? 

Last year the Government spent 

£25.6 btBfon in March and col- 
lected £1 8 billion from tax, 
social security revenues and 
other bits and pieces, leaving It 
with a shortfall of £9 bHHon.Tbe 
borrowing requirement for 
March this year, figures for 
which are released today, will 
probably be about £7-8 billion. 

Hie Government must hare 
an awfully Mg overdraft by 
now If it borrain that much 

eachmwith. .. 

March isn’t typical Most of the 
Government's revenue has al- 
ready been collected, and in fact 
it’s built up a nice IMe surplus 


Economics 
made easy 

Why won’t 
Labour 


spend more? 
CHARLOTTE 
DENNY looks 
at changes in 
PSBR policy 

over the first 11 months of the 
financial year, which started last 

April. With £8 bBtion In the bank, 
unless there is a real disaster this 
month, the Chancellor should 
comfortably meet his revised tar- 
get for thte fiscal year of borrow- 

ingSSbfflkxi. 

In Pecewbert “gwn" 
Budgat, th* ChMieoUor 

thought It m going to 
own Ilka «2 bUton. Why 
•ha iRKforafioot; Chenf 

If 8 always an axtremsty tricky 
'number to forecast because the 
revenue and spending numbers 

are so large that even a small 
change to either one makes a 

big difference to the gap. A 

booming economy has helped 
—faffing unemployment means 

more workers who are paying 
tax. Iri acktition, of course, the 
Labour government has done an 
Impressive Job of reming in 
WNtohaft spending. 


Does thfe mean UK pic Is 
solvent again? 

We could be on course next year 
for the first budget surplus since 
1 991 . However, the official Trea- 
sury fine is we musnt repeat the 
mistake of the late 1 980s and 
confuse a temporary surplus for 
a long-term knprovement in the 
public balance sheet Which, 
translated, means this is not an 
excuse for a party. 


Indicators 


Tourist rates — bank sells 


spentfing boosts? 

There will be rewards for deport- 
ments which have shown 
restraint when the spending 
review reports. Long term, the 
watchword Is “fiscal stability”. 
The Chancellor wants the 
country to borrow no more than 
It Invests, and to keep pitotfc 
debt stable as a proportion of 
national output. 

Transtatet 

It’s time governments lived 
within their means. 


TODAY — JP: Trade Balance 
(Mar). 

UK: PSBR (Mar). 

OBb Producer prices (Mar). 
TOMORROW — UKs Retail prices 
(Mar). 

Eth Finance ministers meeting 
WEDNESDAY — Fit: Industrial 
production (Feb). 

Fife National Assembly vote on 
EMU participation. 


UK: Unemployment (Mar). 

UK: Average earnings (Jan). 

THURSDAY — Jft Fiscal reform 
panel meeting. 

OER: Parliamentary votes on EMU. 
IRC: Retail sales (Mar). 

FRIDAY — IRC Preliminary GOP 

(Q1J- 

Fffc Trade balance (Feb). 

Source: HSBC Uarketa Untiled. 


Australia 2.502 
Austria 20.83 
Belgium 81.22 
Canada 2.385 
Cyprus 0.863 
Denmark If AT 
Finland 9.072 
France 9.934 


Germany 2^73 Malaysia 6.28 Singapore 2J5 
Greece 512.75 Malta 0.64 South Africa 8217 

Hong Kong 12.72 Netherlands 3^37 Spain 25125 
India 6720 New Zealand 2.917 Sweden 12.80 
Ireland 1.174 Norway 1238 Switzerland 2.479 
Israel 6.30 Portugal 301.76 Turkey 402,025 

Italy 2945 Saudi Arabia 6.168 USA 1.653 

SuppHad by NalWast (axe hiding rupee, ahakal and mdoHar) 


Guardian Crossword No 21,253 


Set by Rufus 


wmu&gi 

VAtif 




Worm’s eye 



S OME ’ ‘burning issues” 
bom themselves oat 
Who now remembers 
the Pass about London's 
third airport, secondary 
p icketing or the activities, 
of the Price Com m iss i on 
over the cost of teabags? , 
But' there are plenty of 
bones . -of : contention* for 
ever being buried only to be 


h^g«i on an almost’ metro- 

mamic basis- 

Then, there's 

as we nsed to call it. the 
pcofit motive. Businessmen 
declare , on television that 
-profit is not a dirty word [, 


noffobeadtety word- 

. Pwffi is tiie moral flawln 
the market system, capital- 
ism's guilty secret. Lord 
TTwfiwiiam devoted an gicre 


Case to. profit which b* 
redefined as “any material 
reward for service or 
labonr, especially whentWs 
is graduated in proport*® 
to achievement or skul 
concluded that profit 
the least-worst system, 
gtven “tbe falllhfliiy of the 


human spirit,*' hardly a 

belting endorsement. 

The 1984/1985 miners' 
strike marked the last set- 
piece occasion in which a 
sizeable body Of opinion 
held it intolerable that eco- 
nomic institutions should 

be closed down just because 

tiiey were losing money. 

After that, all went quiet 
and conventional wisdom 
had it that profit was being 
restored to its proper place 
with benefits for effi ciency 

and economic growth. 

Then a funny thing hap- 
pened. The first recession 
may have wiped out fac- 
tories that lost money, but 
the slump of the early 1990s 
hit many whose figures 
were healthy. No news bul- 


letin was complete without 
a baffled shop steward in 
front of a doomed plant, de- 
claring it had consistently 
made good profits. 

The ghastly truth was 
dawning that ft was no 
longer enough to make 
profit; to satisfy the merce- 
nary army of toe City and 
Wall Street, you had to 
make a profit equal to any 
available elsewhere. 

It was now styled “rate of 
return” and, with e x c hang e 
control conveniently abol- 
ished, capital was free to 
roam in search of the ulti- 
mate high. Market apolo- 
gists called profit a sturdy 
carthorse 20 years ago. 
Now we know better, it is a 
rav enfng- universal wolf. 


m 
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□ a p n n n □ 

□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□ 

□anna □□□□□□qdd 

□ □pan □ a 

□□□□□□□□□□□a 

□ □□□□□□□ 

□ □ a □ m n n 

□□□□□□□□a □□□!!□ 

DQOaaDDE! 

□□□□on nnomnann 

□ n □ □ n 0 □ 

nnaaos □□noonaa 


□□□□□□□a □□□□dbi 
n □ o □ □ □ mi 
□cnanHuD □aanaal 

□ □ a □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□an □□□□□□□□nl 
!□□!□□□ □ u 

0 □ □ a □ n s al 

[□nanoaEnaann 

□ a d h □ 0 hi 

□□□□□[ 

In a a □ o □ □ □! 

□anoam □□□□□□□□I 
a □ □ □ □ a □ 
□□□□no □□□□□□□□ 


27 Pubfi^iplxaidstupklpereon 
hotting one back (8) 


111 


Down 


1 Ona of the men in a boat helps 


Across 




(W) 

5 All the difference between Sfa 

and death? (0) 

0 Takes too much fare (8) 

10 Not avafabte to take employ- 
ment— asympbxn of Bness^) 

11 Driver, perhaps, doing the 
rounds'macart{4,4) 


12 Tbelandoftherrwig?© 

14 A daring aspirant to sporting 

fame (10) 

18 It bote Rathe eampanotoget 
is late (4,6) 

22 Jumbopflot?(6) 

23 Novel Is nanoteffiid tedious® 

24 Cato made by CtairefB) 

29 On® metal fused Into many (8) 
26 MstetoshaShatosperian 

comedy (6) 


2 Gymnastics only seen outside, 
hpubfic® 

3 Charge exorbitantly for a 
woolen coat (6) 

4 hri* w rig. though in a negative 

way, perhaps (10) 

6 Arose from having tiie cal-up 
date wrong (8) 

7 Strange things about American 
election carr^teigns (8) 

5 Rou^ meadow overlooking the 


WI WOIB or PBCE PUZZLE 

Thb weeks winners of a CoBns 
Ertgfish Dictionary are Bil Stevens of 
Bwrpwwh, Derby, Louise Hathaway 
of London SE4, Joe Fend of Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, Mrs. C. Harefng of 
Liverpool, May Rattray of Stirling. 
Scotland, Chrte Long of Leamington 
Spa, WSrwWcshto, Mr.R E Dedridgs 
of Rochester, Kent, E. & J. Wratten of 
Winchester, Hampshire, N. V. Graham 
erf London, SW6 and K. McKenna &J. 

Burton of Norwich. 

Please atiow 28 days for daivery. 


13 Loyally as, for example, in 

marriage (10) 

16 A bed made badly by George 

Biot (4.4) 

16 Ore vvould lose status as w lon 
member (B) 


17 Others take risks so he may 
rate in the money (8) 

13 Sheep doctor golra round 
Ireland (6) 

80 Two companies Join together on 
asffic product p) 

21 Md«e another mpression si the 
pool?® 


Solution tomorrow 
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PARTIsIG 

SHOT 


Natural Mflh .. . spectators 
In tha front row cram their 
nadok as Nad Canon, 
comp«tfng In *ha Wateh 
Hasten, naflottatastha 
adga of a lO-matra ovarhang 
on the 1 5 -matra wall at tha 
workFa l ii g ao t Indoor 
cflmblng cantra, bnltt on an 
old coal mtnabiTralawts 



Prince’s office politics stray way below the belt 


SCREEN 


Martin 

Kelner 


I AN DARKE has the tough- 
est job in televised sport 
Not only does he have to 
conduct the post-fight inter- 
view with Naseem Hamed. he 
also has to fight the impulse 
to box the young upstart 
around the ears. 

This cannot be easy when 
your brain has been turned to 
gnacaxnole by a display of 
flashing lights, laser beams, 
and holograms to make The 
Strip at Las Vegas look like 
Clitheroe High Street and 
you have spent the evening 
watching young men receive 
general approbation for solv- 
ing their problems by knock- 
ing seven bells out of each 


Weekend results 


other. I felt Darke going a lit- 1 
tie twitchy after Naz*s victory j 
at Manchester’s Nynex Arena 
on Saturday, and I think his 
fist may have clenched 
around the microphone when 
the Prince — or His Royal 
mghTWKft of Boxing, as he was 
introduced by the MC 
Michael Buffer — replied to 
one of Darke’s fairly anodyne 
questions with: “What ya 
sayin'. Curly?" 

If this was a reference to 
the fact that Darke’s formerly 
luxuriant mane is thinning a 
little, it was an extraordi- 
narily personal one (I do not 
recall Muhammad All ever 
caUlng Harry Carpenter 
“speccy”). and gave the com- 
mentator the perfect excuse 
to floor ‘Naz with a left hook, 
especially since the Sheffield 
boxer had rather unwisely 
dropped his guard at that par- 
ticular point 

Actually, I have no evi- 
dence that Darke is a profi- 
cient boxer, but he has the 
look of a pugnacious light- 
heavyweight who may have 
twican a punch or two, and his 


knowledge of boxing tech- 
nique seems fairly complete. 
But he let the moment pass, 
and allowed HRH to return to 
his femiliar mix of swagger — 
“Did ya see them knock- 
dahns, the wicked accuracy of 
mah punches?” — and humil- 
ity — "I thank Allah and my 
dad." 

Perhaps Darke would have 
been more inclined to give 
Naz what for had he climbed 
into the ring to interview him 
— Harry Carpenter, I seem to 
recall, used to squeeze 
through file ropes and take 
his chances — but these days 
the commentators stay put 
and the boxers go' over to 
them to dispense their post- 
bout wisdom, which speaks 


volumes about the change in 
the relationship between tele- 
vision and boxing. 

At some levels I am sure 
boxing is still a noble art and 
a valuable discipline for 
young men who might other- 
wise turn to violent crime 
(copyright Pat O’Brien, 1938), 
but I cannot be alone in think- 
ing that these nights of world 
championship boxing have 
about as much relevance out- 
side the world of satellite and 
table television as the World 
Wrestling Federation. Any 
residual doubts an this point 
were dispelled by the feet that 
among the first to congratu- 
late Naz after his victory were 
two executives of Am e ri ca’s: 
Home Bax Office. 


There were 1 5,000 gallons of 
water I felt could have been 
better employed in parts of the 
developing world, and Yorkshire 


Not that much confirms- ; 
tion was needed. I am no ex- 
pert on matchmaking hut all 
three bouts at the Nynex 
seemed to have been arranged 
on the same crude cartoon- 
show basis — a slow, dogged 
tri er a gains t a “showman”, 
that is a boxer with a better 
| haircut and. a more elaborate 
light show. 

Chris Eubank, for instance, 
spent £350 having his hair cut 
in Manchester prior to the 
fight, we were told. He is still 
not quite in the same class as 
His Royal Highness, though, 
who pumped 15,000 gallons of 
water around the Nynex to 
create a special effect to en- 
. hance his ring-walk, water 
that I felt could have been bet- 
ter employed in parts of the 
developing world, and 
Yorkshire. 

. Having shelled out 12 quid 
for the TV coverage I did not 
hear any of the boxing on the 
radio, but I suspect somebody 
on Radio 5 Live said it was a 
“good day at the office” for 
Hamed. I am sorry to say I 
have been behaving like a de- 


ranged pedant of late, dock- 
ing up nsog of this irksome 
cUchfi, and the reporters on 5 
Live are by far the worst 
offenders. 

Like most cliches, it actu- 
ally meant something when it 
was first coined, that is that 
the victory had been a fairly 
routine one for a performer 
used to success, and so was 
the equivalent of just another 
day in the office for file rest of 
us. 

But in recent weeks, Pat 
Murphy has reported on "a 
satisfactory day at the office” 
for England in the West 
Indies, Ian Robertson compli- 
mented England on “a good 
day at the office” after victory 
in a rugby international 
while, just for variety Ian 
Payne, reviewing the Pre- 
miership results on Sport On 
5, suggested that it had been 
“an interesting day at file 
office”. 

The good news is that all 
these comments ma ke perfect 
sense if you just remove the 
words "at the office”. Try it 
lads. 


RUGBY UNIOH 

COUKTY CHAMMOMSHm FM 

Cheshire 21 Cornwell 14 

041 FINAL _ __ 

Cumbria 7 East Wdtends 31 

AUJMD DUNBAR PBMMOHWP 


Gloucester 

Hsriaqtdrni 

Northampton 

Bale 

Bristol 


27 Both 

14 Lei ureter 
38 Richmond 

28 Wasps 

5 London Irish 

15 Newcastle 

P W D L F 

1715 0 a 484 ! 

18 IS 0 3 474 : 

17 11 0 6 475 : 

1710 1 6 447 ; 

18 9 1 9 435 

19 9 010 483 

18 8 2 8 499 

18 7 1 8 368 

IB 7 011 430 
17 5 1 11 378 

17 5 0 12 337 

19 Z 017 289 


Bedford 
Coventry 
London Scottish 
Orrell 
Wakefield 
West Hartlepool 


L St Helena 
Moriey 
Newbury 
Rosslyn Peril 
Worcester 


18 Exeter 
18 Fylde 
28 Waterloo 
3 Rotherham 

21 Blackhaaih 
18 Moseley 
P W D L F 
.2018 0 1 090 
21 14 1 6 607 

20 13 1 8 568 

21 13 0 8 516 
2011 I 8 420 
21 11 0 10 479 
21 10 011 488 

20 0 1 10 403 

21 8 0 13 443 
21 8 015 374 
21 B 0 15 307 
21 2 019 249 


14 Lydney 
10 Rugby 
13 London Wetol 

28 Whariedale 
25 Leeds 

P W D L F 
25 23 0 2 080 
2821 0 4 727 
2520 1 4 826 
25 20 1 4 810 
25 12 2 11 823 
25 12 1 12 456 
25 12 0-13 487 
25 10 1 14 GB1 
25 10 1 14 482 
25 8 3 14 488 

29 8 1 18 408 
25 5 0 20 389 
28 4 1 20 4S3 
25 4 0 21 340 


Man SAr Grangemouth SZ Stewarts Mol 
FP 13. P Ma tow Mk Glenrothes 18 
Glasgow Southern 10. 

mmm mviri t e d . 

Cree Currie 17 Kelso IB; Glasgow Hawks 
37 Bofoughmulr II Breeb Carnous- 
tie HSFP 28 Strathmore 5; Perthshire 22 
Ross High 13. TM M rii Stewartry 16 
Berwick 20; Selkirk 9 Ayr 7. 

CUIB MATCHES! Nottingham 34 
Cheltenham 22: Wseton- 8 Mor e 13 
Gloucester OB 54. 

WONBFS BREAD FOB Uf« CUP: 

Heat Saracens S Wasps 0. 

'• 3 ESS 3 S 3 Z&** 

Bigger 17 Hawk* 20; Ketso 0 Hartof 8 
rawest of Scotland 33 Melrose 1* Langh- 
olm 19 sailing County W SaUdik 17 
Gals 38; PtwWes 14 Jsd-For«H29; Bor- 
oughimiLr 12 WOW***™ SPSS'S. ^ 
rand: Glasgow Hawks ID Hawick 28; Her- 

tofs 17 West ol Scotlan d a; W iling 

County 25 

bum 31. SemMOeetoi Hawick 28 West 
of Scodand 21: Stirling County 12 Watoon- 
tanslS. Fta* Kawtcfc 36 WatstxUane 

super 1 2 (Dunedin]: Otago 29 Wei- 
Hrvgton & 

RUGBY LEAGUE 


Huddersfield 

T: Arnold, Barton. Sturm, Weston. 
Ct Weston 4. , 

Si Htlgn 

T: Long 2. Newlove. Sullivan. 

G: Gouldtng 5. 

Alt 4,946. 

T: Beaziey, ReKhleas. 

G: Mammon 2- 
DG: Matterson 2. 


& Gwttond 4. 9 Casey. 
DO: Prioe-Jones. 


T: Tuuta. 
Ate 3,500. 


T: Blakeley. Rogers. 

G. Blakeley 2. 

Hal 

T:Prreoo<L 
Alt 5227. 

Ware l 

T: Connolly 3. Bell. Betts. RednnskL 
Smith. 

G: FarrellB. 

HaHkx 
T: Gibson, 
a Chester. 

Alb 12.841. 


10 Btrmlngheiii/Sol 27 
Nuneaton P Preston G P 

ynUHtUTMHALUMOUa 

DMdM 

Cardiff 52 Bridgend 17 

UanaBi 26 Pontypridd 38 

28 Swansea 38 

Newport 10 Ebbw Vale 18 

^ P W D L F A Pt> 

- 11 8 2 1 414 197 341 

10 7 1 2 320 207 38 
—■ ■riM 10 6 2 2 307 180 S3 

SZ im. 11 8 0 G 218 320 SO I 

— 11 4 Z 8 282 264 13 

11 4 1 8 283 328 13 

■ meant* 11 3 2 G 218 372 IX 

lU-Niiil 11 O 011 173 318 X 

HratDtvMan 

Abe raven 12 Rumney 24 

AbertIBtry 26 Blackwood 15 

Bonymsen 38 Cross Keys 12 

Dumnt 20 Ftontypool 14 

uaastog 10 Newbridge « 

Merthyr 38 Crarph®? *3 

Treorehy G1 Llandovery 12 

UWC(Canfflfln«t}29 s Wales Foilee 27 

jusuuaim 


Shannon 

Gorryowan 


28 St Mery* 21 

34 Young Munster 10 


11 Dungannon 


P W D L F A PM 

3 3 0 0 98 28 3 

3 3 0 0 78 24 8 

3 2 -0 1 83 28 3 

3 2 0 1 GG 38 4 

3 2 0 1 68 52 4 

3 2 0 1 44 40 4 

3 2 0 1 B2 78 4 

3 I 0 2 33 44 X 

3 1 0 2 34 43 X 

3 0 0 3 34 84 <3 

■3 0 0 3 SB 94 <3 

3 0 0 3 18 81 O 


T; Baker z. BUs, FIDpo, North. 

G: Eli la 5. 

Hal HI (II 

T: Dixon, P Hatcher. Gene, Rouse. R 
Smith. 

G: M Hetcner 0. 

Atcajoa 

KateUay _ ft 

T: Foster, Laurence. Robinaon, 
Saponi. 

Q: Irving 4. 

WMwaa ( 

T: Salisbury 2, Moore. 

G: Hewn 5. 

AtC 2283. 

T^McKhmey. Pschnliik. 

G: Grey 4, 

T: LewthwiMul MaltataWBrown Z 
Wilson Z Alien. Joe. 

Q: Hetherl ng ton. 

Alt 721. 

T: Adams, Ashcroft M Barrow. Can- 
non. Knowles. 


T: Chapmen. Child, Collins. Highnn. 

Irwin. 

G: Chapman 6. 

Alt 1,128. 

, WMtMMd « 114) 23 

T: southernwood Z FuUer. A Hughes. 

Gc A Hughes 6. 

P iimh iwy (12]2« 

T: Brumal 0. P Delaney. B Williams. 
Williamson, wood. 

G: Eaton 3. 

AItZ285. 

P W D L F ARb 
WskWMd 10 8 1 1 237 161 17 

I banal si 10 7 1 2 286 182 IB 

Ml KH 10 7 0 3 240 145 14 

Pawbs y 10 8 2 2 280 188 14 

Mate* 10 6 0 4 251 188 12 

H Mw i m 10 8 0 4 283 230 12 

reeHrw stnne 10 5 0 6 204 227 1(3 

WMeoa 10 3 0 7 204 248 8 

Keig h ley 10 2 0 8 1B3 304 4 

I# 10 2 a 8 177 357 4 

Hoetubie 10 1 0 9 154 298 2 

MCOND DIVISION. 

Bare (12) « 

T: Ruddy Z Halt, Hutton. 

G: Marwood. 

DG: Marwood. 

Bade* (7)17 

T: Bar gate. Cess, Uurfln. 

G; Price 2. 

DG: Barnett. 

Alt 1,288. 

LaacasUra laox (24)40 

T: Kelly Z Parefey 2. Donno. Roane. 
Solomon, Taylor. 

EPJaw(. ^ 

T: Blrdsail. 

GiCreeseer. 

Att 750. 

Vatic (18) 13 

T: Booth. Deaton. Harton. Moore. 

G: HopcotL 

Wismgfnn (12) 14 

T: Arnold. Henare. 

G: Fisher 3. 

Alb 670. 

P W D L F A Ms 
■mu - 3 2 1 0 65 47 8 

■nmdey 2 2 0 0 31 20 4 

I wi — ' 1 — ' 2 1 1 0 60 28 3 

Um 2 1 0 1 42 30 X 

ffir — 1 1 0 0 22 18 2 

.Y«k. 3 1 0 2 3S 52 2 

Htarldngten 3 0 0 3 42 88 O 

Q_ii,n J — 2 0 0 2 20 58 O 

NAJIOIUU. COMHHSMCC UEASHM 

Mmn' 18 SacXOeworth 27 

DuSoyHIfl 25 wainey Central 12 

Somoni 5* Leigh Mlnara 9 

[nek Lane 10 Beverley 23 

Okmwn St Annas 25 Mayfield 24 

Whan St Patricia 20 Haworth 20 


707387 30 
09 728830 


72717283 
70 7170 83 


T-J Myers 
CMcCwdy 


S Itoadag (Den) 
PFMn(SM) 
M Long (NZ1 

K Darcy 


SLaoalErt 
H (boeberg (Swe) 

237 

D Lynn 
C Pettier (Pr) 

J Vanda VeMa (Fr) 

A CUse 

PIWrert(Gp) 

288 

D OHTord 
P Walton 

; JT^rareeidjua) 

TQMU(US) 


RManby(Aua) 

C Vw Dar VeMa (Nedi) 


MRIotn ® tnsonoor a 

Moldareon 20 Shaw Cross 18 

S3J3S 34 Wigan 8tJudre 8 

Sklrtauflh 38 MWard 4 

ptoSS * 8* Barrow Island 14 

ft mrf ridi 28 OvundBn 10 

SSSburyUoo, WggJ". £ 
28 NawEarewick 12 
UUMQb WtonosB Mieneid 48. 

Phol DMalore Betley 23 Barrow 18: Hct- 

g«OS«SBg- 

MISliuiUAN NATIOSiAL ICAOUB 

Conmrhury SOGold fWth 

ssssiz 

sSS?SS^41 WWW.g2jrb.1ft 

Canberra 20 BWwbitb moer^ial 0 Bal- 
main 11: North Queensland 17 Now - 

caaBe 4; Manly 28 Brisbana 4; Sydney City 

GO Adelaide 12. 


698973 71 
G8 71 70 73 
73 8888 73 

70 75 70 83 

72 7368 70 
7471 87 71 
707368 72 
87 74 69 73 

8974 78 88 
7471 74 88 

70 75 72 87 

73 70 7280 
72 7270 70 
8988 7571 

71 7171 71 
70 7489 71 
738571 78 

69 72 70 73 
7172 5675 

7471 7180 
71727171 
897370 73 

72 8476 74 
75 8985 78 

72 7174 80 
ran 71 71 
75 89 71 71 
89 88 77 72 
737168 74 

87 75 76 80 

74 n 72 TO 
7372 72 70 
7372 7171 
7174 70 72 
7271 6978 

70 74 74 70 

71 7076 71 

72 71 73 72 
70747170 
7072 7274 
7287 7378 

70 73 T5 71 
69 74 72 74 

72 GB 72 78 I 

67 76 73 78 
n 7272 78 

73 7078 72 
7273 73 73 
7187 7201 

88 77 7871 
67 74 7978 
727177 72 
707371 78 

n 74 76 72 
n 7474 74 

75 70 78 TO 
78 6872 77 


% Stradwtek (GB) 

CHINA OPEN (Shanghai): I 

B i d s c ore vt 

200 

HFryett (Eng) 


ATHLETICS 


•GM (Royal MouoJnaflCfc 

. (GBrire unless slated. 


WWoatnre-(SA) 
J Mnah [ImftsJ 
SLahary (Fr) 
MFb»»y(Fl1 


(South Carolina): Laadh 
reand a c o rw a (US unias 
201 


H PrteufZl m) 

■ Day 
JHuatow 


«C (South Carolina): l swung aw. 
rand aeeraa (US urfiesa stated): 

202 

K Wet* tAu*) 68 88 88 


T Barren 
J Hoodie 




Xbdvy 

Snoofcen World Champwjr whip tro m 

meCnsdUa. 

(B8C2. 1.182.10pm, 2LA545pm and 
7.500pm; MghHgMa BBC2. 11.i5pn>- 
mktalght) 

Llwa AffdaOn Boston Marathon. 
(Eurosport. 5-7 .30pm). 
reetbMb Gary's Golden Boots — 

Gory Lineker on goalscoring legends. 
(BBCT. 7JJ0-Bpm). 

Ganarah On Side. Including guests 
Gianluca VioHl and Nadia Comaneci. 
(BBCT. 10A3-1 1 SSpmi- 

Liea Criekab Sussex v Lancashire. 

AXA Lite League. 

(Sky Sports 1. 5-IOJOpmj. 

•Booker: World Championship 
(BBC2. 1.10-O35pm. 3.306pm sod 
a45-7O0par, BBC1. 2J5330pm: nigh- 
Hgllts BBC?. 11.1 5pm -mid right). 

Uvw PooBnBi Enjpand B v Russia B- 
(5ky Sports 2. 7.35-1 0pm). • 

Wedoaaday 22 
SnooheR World Championship. 

(BBC2. 1 .10-5L35pm. 4-apm and 9- 
10pm: BBC1. 2J&&30pm; toghUglus 
BBC2. 1 1 .ISpnwtildmght) 

Lfvw Football England v Portugal. 

(Sky Sports 2. 7-lOJOpm; higMlgnts 
(TVKL40.11.40pm). 
r nelba Bi Republic of Ireland « 
AiumOIao. 

(EwmporL S-llpm). 

Thursday 23 

Uhre Con: Spanish Open, day one. 

(Sky Sports l. i-Gpm). 
gn oufcan World Championship. 

[BBC1. 235-X30pm: BBC2, X356pm 
and 7.10-epm; Wgtillghta BBCZ. 11,16pm- 
nudnight). 


72 6767 87 

86 7354 70 

88707188 
66 7169 89 

87 7068 70 


TENNIS 

ATP/WTA JAPAN OPEN (Tokyo): 

■sai Sand-flnelK A Ptorel (Rom) td J41 
Gambia (US) 5-4 5-3. 8 BtaMk (Zlm) 

M D Vftcek rez] 6-3 7-5. Ftoeto PMMl bt 
Black 6-3 6-4. Woreere B am U l n el e: 

C Motwrta (US) M A Frazter (US) 4-6 7-6 
6-4; A Sredma (Japan) bt Wang 
SW-flng (Tal) 6-3 6-C. Stash Suglyam bt 
Morarl u B-3 6-3. 

WTA arraBNATIONAL IMakaraka. 
Croatia): Hnab K IMUen (Cz) UFang 
U (Chins) 8-3 8-1. 

DAVIS CUPi Orore> Km Aals/D- 
caeela renal Hret raon* Im Bt Qatar 
5-0. 

ran cup (Perth. Aus); Grareitwat 
rtnesln MAustraita 3-2. 

ATP BARCELONA OPGNi FMab T 
MarOe(US) In A BorasategW (Sp) 8-2 1-6 
i B-36-Z- 

QmOBANK TOUR (Boumamoutn): 
nob Mere L Bale (SA) M R Maitireon 
, (Scot) 2-6 7-6 5-4. Weaiew ■ Jon- 
bart (SA) bt E Ertwva (Cz) 8-3 8-3. 


NATIONAL LEAQUEi New York M«S 
5 Cincinnati 4 (lDInns): San Diego 7 Plim- 
burgh 5 (lOkms): MDwaukee 3 Sen 
Frandsco 1; St Louis 6 Philadelphia 5: Chi- 
cago Cubs 8 Los Angelas 1; Atlanta II 
Colorado 4; Arizona 7 Florida & Houston 4 
Montreal 3. 

EQUESTRIANISM 


P Roncwo (Sp) Zhr 7mln 2Sscc; 2 L Boog- 
Ju (S Kor) 207.44; 3D Goffl (It) 

2d38J3; 4 J IQpruno (Ken) 209.11: 8 N 
Saho(Japan)2D9JS3;8Bvan Vlaan- 
deren (Neth) 2rt 027:7 DTotamaga 
(Japan) 2:12.02: 8 K ZlaiU (Mor) 

2:12.09. B Q van Hast (Nath) 2:12^7: lO S 
Laid (Kan) £14.29. Woman T T Ler- 
oupa (Kan) 22047: 2 J Asari (Japan) 
225.11; ON Ilyina (RusJ 2O0JB; 4 M-L 
Munoz (Sp) 221A5; XN Matsuyama 
(Japan) £34.14; a M le Gaflo (Fr) 

£35.09: 7 E Mongudhl (Norn) ZSBMi 8 M 
Pullen (Neth) 22924; 0 B van Stoen- 
bcoek (Bel) £43.06: lO A Coathalein (Fr) 
£43.11. 

BASKETBALL 

NBA> Washington 112 Bosom 25; 

Cleveland 98 SuOona 92; Chicago ill New 
Vorir 109: Minnesota 11 1 Milwaukee 
1DR Golden State 112 Vancouver 100: LA 
Cllppera 83 Sacramento 77. 

CHESS 

CHAU aHOE MATCH (London): Eng- 
land v Scotland. Third «areM M Adams 
(Eng). J Rowson (Gcal). Ruy Lopez. 38 
moves. Hoar* H««m M Adams (Eng) 
draw with J Rowson (Scot), Sled tan 
deience, 28 moves. Adam lead 39C-K. - 

CYCLING 

WORLD CUPiUege-Bastogne-Uege 
265km: t M Bartofl (M8nr3fi31niln:8L 
jstaDert (Frl el l.lOmln; O R Maasl (It) 
i£i; 4 F Casagrande (It) I2I;SM Boo- 
gem (Neth) 1JTI: « F Vendenbroueke 
(Bel) 1 JS5 

BASEBALL 

amhcam 12MU8 Cleveland 7 
Boston 4; NT Yankees 8 Detroit 3; Toronto 
0 Chicago 4: Oekland 3 Kansas City £ 
fieatBe 6 Minnosote 3; Baltimore lOTexas 
ft Tampa Bay 8 Anahalpi l. 


SQUASH 


(HelHax): FM>* Meeds (Berks) bt P 
Lord (Cheshire) 15-8 18-17 15-S 
15-11. 


OmrerafeTlM Sports Show. WltbEa-. 
mam Holmes and Will Carling. 

(TTV, 1(L4O-11.40pm). 

Friday 24 

. Uve aoNi Spanish Open. 
fSky Spon» i. 1-Gpm). ■ 

lj»w Snookan world Cbamptanship. . . 
(BBC 2. 1.106pm and 9-1 0pm: Wgh- 
boMs BBC l.li.l5pm-1SL15ain)- 
Lhre Foirtbslb Port Vale v 
Middlesbrough. 

(Sky Sports B. 7-tOpffl). ' 

Use Bui*y Lew ner Leads v SoMord. - 
(Sky Sports 1. 7 J0-1 Opm). 

Oe u reo b A Question ol Sport. 
(BBCl.&OMpm). 

SatardayXd . .. , 

U«a SnoolosK world CnamptonsMa 
(BBC1. Ii.00am-i2.i5pm, 2-4j40parc J 
BBCZ 4 40-7 pm; MghUghts B8C2. 9-llprH) 
Urn Pormata Owe* San Marino 
grand prlk. quoHlylng. 

((TV, 11.40om-1 JOpm) 

Oraieak Grandstand. Indudino rally- 
ing and snooker. 

(B8C1.12.15-5.TGpm) 

Use OoHj Spentah Opan. 

(Sky Sports 3. i2JIKU0pm). 
Uvw»t »n* yUNmn Leicester v 
Solvents. *" 

(Sky Sports £ a-4.30pm] ■■■.{ 

FooBsaM Match of the Day. - 
(B8C1. 1020-11 JCpm). V. 

Suiulsy 88 

Lhra AtbtoUosi London Marathon; 
(BBC1. 8.45-1 iJSOam end 1225- 
125pm: Euioepon, 9-ii20am; Wgh0(|M» 
BBGS. B.4O-7J30pfH). 
lira ForrttraM Nottfngham Forest * 
RBjuflng. 

(Sky Sports 2, noorv3pm) 

Lira Ooltr Spanish Open. 

(Sky Sports 3. 1-4pm) 

Snooker: World Champtanolup. 

(BBC2. 1 JlWSOpm and B-5»-1Q.0QpmJ 
Ura Pomrela Oner San Marino 

Grand Prtx. 

irrv, 1220320pm). 

Ura Foottretfc Dertjy County v 
Leicester City. 

(Sky Sports 1. 3-t30pm) 

Ura Rwgky Lea gu e r Wlgonv 

London. 

(Sky Sports 1 . 620820pm). 


II The week’s fixtures 


TMrd law 1 Calvaro (J Lanslnk, Neth) 

Outs: xo Clastic Touch (P Haymakers. 

Neth), Radiator (R Tebbe). Ger). Priaroos 
(L Beeitaum. Ger], Casino (R 
Spooner, US). Vondeen (J M Nteolas. Fr), 
Virtual Village Ifs Otto (G BIRIngkm. 

G8), Esprit (LMeberg, Ger). Baloubet du 
Reuel (R Pessae. Bt) ell 4fts. Staad- 
tagm 1 Baknibot du Rouel (R PeasotL 
8r) asms; 2 Esprit (L Nleberg. Ger) 

7A 8 Priomos (L Boerbaum, Ger) iZA: 4= 
Radiator [R Tebbel. Ger). Casino (R 
Spooner US) 16: 8= S'Bllelt (L Howard. 

US). Ahmretto (M GoUsteln-Engei. 

US) 165, I 

HOCKEY 

QUADRAHGU1JU1 NfTBMA- 
TKMIAL TOURMAMBfr (Trera Pork): 
Wales 4 France 3: England 4 Scotland 
O; Wales 1 Scotland 3; England 8 France 0. 
■W abmdtogat 1 England 9 pts: 2 
Scotland 6: a Woles 3. 

WKJSH uuuaus (Hawarden): Ptay- 
oCfc Northop Kail 0 Whitchurch 2 (WIM- 
church quallly tar European Club 
Championship 1999). 
wowan am— IATKNIAL3 p~er- 
raeaa): Spain 1 Scotland ft Spain 2 Scot- 
land 0. (Spain win series 2-0 J- 
wosmrs nattomallbaaub 

(Milton Keynes): Ptoy-ofta Oraosi Ai Uv- 
erpool Selton 1 St Albans 3; West Wit- 
ney 4 Setton 1; St Albans 1 W Witney Z 
Group 8i Hampton 1 Dulwich 1; Ex- 
mouth 3 Hamptons; Dulwich 1 Exmotnh 0. 
Heal nu eXl y hi H uiddra Weal Wlt- 
ney 1 Hampton £ Dulwich 2 St Albans 3. 
(Hampton and St Albans qualify tor 
National League Division 2). 

COLORADO COP (Melbourne): 

Itafc Australia 8 Argentina 0. 3/4NK In- 
dia 1 New Zealand 2. 

ICE HOCKEY 

NATTOMAL LEAQII B Washington 4 
Carolina 3: Colorado 4 Detrort 3; DeUss 3 
Chicago 1; Anaheim 4 Los Angeles i: 

NV Rangers 2 Philadelphia 1: Phmourgn 5 
Bosun 2: Montreal 3 Buffalo 3 lot); NY 
Islanders 2 New Jersey i, St Louis 5 Phoe- 
nix 4; Tampa Bay 2 nori (hi 2 (ol): Ed- 
monton 4 Toronto 3; San Jose 4 Catgoiy 1. 
WORLD C H A MPIONSH IP [Stove- 
nlo): Paul Bi Estonia E Greet Britain 4: 
Denmark 5 Potand 6; Ukraine 5 Nor- 
way 2; Slovenia eNeOWrionda 1. 

MOTORCYCLING 

HALAVMAH GRAND MHX (P0S»r 
Gudmg): BOOua 1 M Doohao (Aus) 

Hondo: X C Chocs (Sp) Honda: 2 M 
Bteggt (ft) Hondo. World chraml n nifi to 

■iwiifcuft — no' “i — 

28; 3 A CrlvIBe (Sp) 28. XAOea 1 T Hot- 
oda (Japan) ApritUu 2 T Ukowa 
(Japan) Hondo; 3 O Jocque (Fr) Hondo; 7 
jMevnUama (GB) TSH4tond& 

Standtogar 1 Karadq 38; 2 Jocque 27! 3 K 
Daqira (Japan) 25; 0MdWliUams 15.- 
IXSeei i N Uada (Japan) Honda: a M 
GlanaenU (Kl Hondo: 3T Manako 
(japan) Honda. 2ian 8> igm i Menako 38: 
SKSekota (Japan) 3& 3 Uada as. 

SNOOKER 


SMH (Sheffield): nratrmmrhK Do- 
herty (Ira) ML Walker (Walts) 10-8: F 
OVrtM (ire) bt J Wottona mud) 10-6; A 
KonORM (Eng) Ot D Harolo (Eng) 

U-6; T Drage (Malta) bt A Burden (Eng) 
ID-8. 


TODAY 

(7.45 urUoss stated] 

FOOTBALL 

OH VnahH Conferences Northwlch 
vHalKax. 

UnlBowd Lewg— ! Pre m ier Dhrl e to m 

Hyde UM v Colwyn Bay (720). 

Ponthis Lsognm Premier DMsIoa 

(72 unless stated): Blackbum v Birming- 
ham; Liverpool v Nottm Forest Pres- 
ton v Trnnmere; Stoke v Derby. 

TUESDAY 


V kitaniatloaalm England v Russia 
(Lottos Road); Scotland v Norway (720. 
Tynncwstio). 

Ha lto nwHda Lra gwei Hret DhtMore 
Pnolp onadi Crewe v Shelf Utd. Second 
DMWon* Caritsle v Gnms&y; Wigan v 
wolsall. THrd HvMre L Orient V 
Scunthorpe. 

QM Vtoodudl Conforanoar Dover v 
Slougb; Rushden & D'monds v Yeovil: 
Welling v Cneftenham. 

FA Yoatti Cr*n SmnMtoai, second 
lag: Peterborough v Blackburn (72). 
Rytreoi Long— (720): P re m ier Dh- 
Wom Aylesbury V Basingstoke; Bromley v 
Dufwicft; EnfleW v Yeading; St Albans 
i v Barahom Wood. 

UMBoml Lanarar Premier DMeiom 
Barrow V Boston Utd (e-t): Charley tHM*. 
rine (720); Lancaster v Blytn Spartans 
(720): Letgh RMI v Spentiymoor (7 2D); 
Roddlffa Borough v Bomber Bridge 
(720); Runcorn v Wlnstord Utd (720). 


fadom Cambridge C v Balh. Cap; Fkrel, 
ooeomf tog Redd Itch Utd y Margate 
(720). 

PonttM Lea gu e (7.0): Prouder Mw 
Ware Shell Wed v Leads. Firwt DMdre 
Grinabjnr Sunderland: Notts County v 

WEDNESDAY 

FOOTBALL 

I brtamnluiriiai England v Portugal 
(8.0. Wembley Staffiura); Northern Ireland 
V Switzerland <92, Windsor Pant): 

Hep of Ireland v Argentina (720, Landa- 
downe Rd): Scodeno v Finland (B.D. 
Easter Road Stadium). 

QM Ve t B di— CaN w wra Gates- 
head v Hereford (82). ■ 


G ainsb orough v Friddey (720). 

Pimtlnx Iregn (7.0 unlere eteled): 
*7**»Wi Birmingham v Aston Villa (7.15k 
Man UM v EvBrton. Uno Bolton * 
OWharn; MkkHrebrough v Men C: West 
Brem « Wolverhanipesn. 

HU08Y UNION 


Waaps v Newcastle. 

RUQBV L3AOUC 

Taoonil nirlelimi Bromley v Oldham. .• 

THURSDAY 

FOOTBALL 


QM VoredreB Conferenre. Chelttn- 
nam v stalybridge: Famborough v Bouth- 
port; Hayes v Dover: Leek Tn v Mora- 

bsmbe: Slough v Ketterlnn. 

1 totoh Prereier P lMelu t u 


Bury v Ipswich; Charlton v Trerrasrc 
Crews v Bradford (a-t); MarrC vQFfb 
Norwich v Swindon; Oxtord Utd v Birming- 
ham (a-t), Portsmouth v HuddereOekt - 
Shell Utd v West Brem; Sunderland v 
Stoke; Wolverhampton v Stockport. . 
Swoomi DMrias Blackpool v Bristol 
Rvrs; Bournemouth v Burnley; Branl- 
tort v Luton (a-t); Bristol C v WalsalL Cw- 
Usia v York: Northampton v Fulham 
(«-l); Oldham v Southend: Plymouth v GH- 
(Ingham: Wollord v Qrtmsoy; Wiex- 
ha/n v Preston; Wycombe v Cheetarilaid. . 
Third DMsIam Barnet v Mansfield; 
Brighton v Hull: Cambridge Uhfv Notts Co; 

Colchester v L Orient; Dtuington y 

Lincoln CtHarttopoolv Cardiff; Macdaa- 
Held v Chester; Rotherham vRoch- . 
dale; Scartxxmi^i v ShrewsburyrSclZ)- 
thorpe v Exeter; Swansea v 
Doncaster; Torquay v PeterborouDh. 

BdTi ScotBali L i ag w ar Prereier 
Dtwblani Celtic v Hibemian; Dundee UM v 
Si Johnstone: Hearts v Rangers; Mf- 
momock v Aberdeen: Motherwell v 
Dunfermline. 

SMMMegmlMDMlIwi*- 

klrk v Dundee: Gr Morton v Ayr: Padtckv 
Hamilton; Rahh v Stirling: St Mhreo f 
Airdrie. 3eaand DhUhn BreehlavrW* 
lor; Ctyde v Ctydabank: East Fffa v In- 
verness CT; Livingston v Stonbaussevd 
Quean at Sooth vSbenraer. TMrd • ~ ■ 
DMdre Albion v Queen's Pork; AHoav. 
East Stirling; Arbroath v Montrose; 
Dumbarton v Berwick; Ross County r 
Cowdenbeath. 

QM Ware*— Co i d e r re re ei Dove r r. .' 
Moracambe: Famborough v Hednestora; 
Gateshead v Hayes: Halifax v CtieL -. . 
tenham; Heretord v Rushden & DTmondK-' - 
Kettering v faddermlnater: Leak 7h v 
Welling: Northwlch v Woking; Slough v 
Stalybrtoge; Southport v YaovUtTei- 

lord v Stevenage. 

UaBkmd LMgre Preretar DMdre 

Accrington Stanley v AHVwton Tn: Altrinc- 
ham v Em ley; Bomber Bridge v 
Bishop Auckland; Barrow v Hyde UM; Col- 
wyn Bay v Bfylh Spartans; Friddey v - 
Leigh RME Lancaster v Boston UkbSpen- 
rrymoor v Mariner Wlnstord UM v 
Gainsborough. 

By— Lregre Pr —d re tmtoleat 

Aylesbury v a Albaiw Bssingatoke v Suf 
ton UU: Borehom Wood v Hendon: ■ , 
Bromley v Yeadiiig: Carehatton v Oxford 
C: Dag 6 Red v Dulwich; Harrow Bor v 
Enfield; Hitch In v Cheeham; Wogetoftion v 
Heybridga; Walton A Hersbam v 
Gravesend £N. 

-- r - i n 1 

Wore Atterstone v Forest Or asm Boffi * 

Kings Lynn; Gloucester C vCanv- 
brtdgeC; Halreaw en vOwwtey TiK 

Merthyr v Bromsgreve: Nuneaton v 
AshfareTn; Salisbury vfiDthwoHTnjSfi- 
(htottoume v Dordiester; St Laonards 

v Grosloy Rvre; Tamworth v Burton Alts 
Woroaater C v Hastings. 

BUQBY UWOH 

Services U-71 v England Studenor 
(Twlek a nham). 

UtoWBBaCuriMiTrepmiHoyd . 

Navy v Army (TW Ick en b amS _ 


Nodm Forest v Derby (7.0). 

FRIDAY 


Port Vale v MtOdesbraugh. Srae 

Wm: Wigan v Mlliwall. 

RUOM7 LSAQUB 

jra er I BBB w ei Leeds v Salford 


SATURDAY 

(32 uniesa staled) 


F* 0,1 P res B i n M Um Aston villa 

v Bolton; Barnsley v Arsenal; Blackbum * 

-Wimbledon: Chelsea v Lh/eipook^ 

Eveiton v Shaft Wed; Leeds vCovsmry; 
Tottonhamv Newcastle; west Ham v 
Southampton. 


Iflitey™: i.w ‘i X&l 

UTiTA LFi5 7T£ 


I "i 1 c 


f toaoHM M- ; 


JtoM'lVJ: 




• r n . , _ 

r ilferc •• 




- * v££ Sr!' 

si.teV--" isi&.ix 




t •>- S 1 * I' tore we i j* ■ m 

•T -t. » *mmm m 






Bam v Sale: Letoester v Saracens (2-16); 

Lontfon Irish v KoiioqtMns! Wcftnwjw 

V Gtouoester. Twre Bedtord V BlKddtoalh; 

MoeeievvPvidetQrreU vWekafl eid-. 

Rotherfiam v Exeter; Waterloo vwvemry; 
We« Hartlepool v London ScoBjofL . 

le ws o u N at lu aM 

rooata vRosafjmFariq Leads vWnoiio- 

d*Je (720): Money vHewb er p fto*: 

flngham v Lydrtey: OBrtjrv London JJWsk, 
Reading v Liverpool 81 Helena: RuBW. 
v Worcester. Twn, Horde AWJJriw 

sell: Birmlnatuun/SoUiBjII v8be «a«a. 
Kendsl v Sands): Monciisster vMunaaion; 
Presion Grassnoopsre yUeh new., 
Sedgley Park v Mndday: Stoortridge v 

Wlnnlngton Park. XsuWs Baridng * 

Tanartt Bridgwatsr v EstwrCmnbwiey v 
Ptymouih-.afiton v Henley; Havarjv . 
Met Ponce; North Watsbam vCljeltannam; 
Redruth v wreton- 3-Marrn- ^ 

•WAMBC Cvt 3ew44brefe Ebbw 

vole v Newport (62,. Poreypridd). 

S3eSireBlaSreodvAtwsw« O 0 *' 

phuiyv Bonymrare Cross Key* V 

Mae^iLlandoveryvAbertWaWNew- 

brtdge v Dunvent Rordyoool v Trot 
orefty; Rumney vUWJC . 

South Wates Police v Merthyr 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Professionals get behind Owners’ AssonfatiAn :*■*'"-; — ??.» *' - 

-■■■ m ■ n president for- top British Horseracing Board post. Ron Cox reports LiGVGt rdlllCrS 

will in bid to be BHB chairman - 


P eter savilu a t one 

nme the British Hor- 
seracing Board’s 
fiercest critic, vester- 
aay pm himself forward as a 
candidate for the job of 

rit^frnwg 

Savill had publicly ruled 
himself out of the running in 
January, within hours of 
Lord - Wakeham's acrimoni- 
ous resi gn a t ion but, following 
a ca mpaign involving an in- 
fluential group of racing in- 
dustry professionals, the 
Racehorse Owners’ Associa- 
tion president has joined the 
race. 

. ^After much deliberation, I 
cave decided to put my n»mo 
forward for the position of 
chairman of the British Hor- 
seracing Board,” said Savin. 

**1 have readhed thi« deci- 
sion b&sed on the overwhelm- 
ing support and endorse- 
ments aflarge segments of the 
racing industry' who have 
urged me to stand and who 
support my candidacy. 

"I made a conscious deci- 
sion two years ago to do what , 
1 can to help improve the fi- 
nancial structure of British 
racing. If 1 am elected by my 
fellow board members I win 
devote my time and energy to- 
solving the industry's 
problems. 

“I feel sure that I can con- 
tinue to unite thp indus try 
and will do my best to develop 
racing’s self-help initiatives 
and to persuade the Govern- 
ment amt the betting industry 
that a larger percentage of 
betting turnover most come 
back into racing,” 

A large number of trainers 
from both codes, including 
Henry Cecil, Michael Stoute, 
John Gosden, Tim Easterby, 
Micky Henderson, David 
Nicholson and Martin Pipe, 
have endorsed SaviU's 
candidacy. 

Numerous influential 
owners, including the Mak- 
toum famil y, sir Peter O’Sul- 
levan, Cheveley Park Stud, 
Fahd Salman and Robert 
Sangster. are also behind 
SavilL 

Banking director Sir Wil- 
liam Purves is likely to be 
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home in France 



Gordon Rlchanlson 
In Cannes 


T HOMAS LEVET became 
the first Frenchman to 
win a European Tour 
event on home soil when he 
captured the Cannes Open at 
Royal Mougins yesterday. 

Not since Jean Garaialde 
took the French Open title at 
St Nom-la-Bre tech e in 1968 — 
a year after Levet was born 
and two years before the Tour 
officially came into being — 
has a home-grown player 
done the trick and astonish- 
ingly Levet did it as a non- 
card bolder. 

Having failed by two 
strokes to regain bis playing 
credentials at last year's PGA 
school he had to rely on his 
French order-of-merit status 
to gain entry to his first Tour 
event of the season; his vic- 
tory could hardly have been 
more nerve- tingling. 

Four ahead after a brilliant 
65 on Saturday, be looked a 
certain winner but he was 
caught by the Welshman Phil- 
lip Price, New Zealand’s Greg 
Turner and Germany's Sven 
Struver. who survived a pro- 
tracted last-hole rules in- 
quiry, at five under par as he 
faltered in the wind. 

A brave six-foot birdie putt 
at the 15th and another auda- 
cious birdie at the 17th left 
him needing a par five at the 
last for a two-stroke triumph. 


But the 23-year-old Pari- 
sian. who made only one cut 
in IS starts after winning his 
US Tour card four years ago, 
contrived almost to throw it 
away with his fellow country- 
men looking on aghast 
After driving on to the bank 
of a bunker he blasted into 
another sand trap and his 
recovery attempt would have 
embarrassed a weekend 
backer, the ball soaring into 
the air above his head before 
dropping back at his feet 
“I was so surprised I almost 
laughed — 1 didn’t know if the 
ball was going to bit me on 
the head or maybe drop In my 
pocket” he said. To his eter- 
I nal credit he got the next one 
on the green and gutsily 
coaxed in a 10-footer for a 73, 
the title by one shot with a 
. six-under total of 278, a 
£50,000 prize and a priceless 
i two-year Tour exemption. 

Levers father, a doctor, got 
I the credit for curing an al- 
lergy to air conditioning 
which struck four years ago 
and also for restoring his golf 
game after a grim 1996 in 
which he shot 90 in one event 
and an even grimmer end to 
1997. 

Dr Levet, a five-handicap 
amateur, noticed his son was 
lining up his body to the right 
of the target and his club to 
the left Suitably re-aligned, 
he found hims elf powering 
the ball two dubs further. 
The rest now is history. 


Hail the victor . . . Victory Note is pushed out in the closing stages by John Reid to get the better of La-Fash 


backed by senior members of 
the Jockey Club, and profes- 
sionals lobbying for Savill 
rest their case on the require- 
ment for the BHB to be led by 
an "insider” following what 
they regard as the disappoint- 
ments endured under 
Wakeham. 

Savill. whose views were 
once described by the BHB hi- 
erarchy as "unhelpful" and 
prejudicial to efforts to en- 
courage unity within racing, 
proved to be the driving force 


PHOTOGRAPH: JUUAN HERBERT/ALLSPORT 


behind the Board's finan cial 
plan which he unveiled in 
January. 

Against the backdrop of the 
Maktoums' threat to with- 
draw from British racing and 
the recent switch of Godol- 
phin two-year-olds to a base 
in France, SavflTs appoint- 
ment could have a settling 
effect 

The BHB chair is a part- 
time job. Even - so, SaviU’s 
status as a non-resident in 
Britain — he can visit the i 


country for only 90 days a 
year ~ will no doubt enter 
calculations. 

On the Sagitta 2,000 Guin- 
eas front there was no threat 
to Xaar’s position as hot 
favourite following the trials 
at Newbury on Saturday and 
Txmgnhamp yesterday. 

Victory Note, who got home 
by a neck from La-Faah in the 
Tripleprint Greenham Stakes 
at muddy Newbury, is not 
even entered at Newmarket 

The Guineas is only a "pos- 


sibility" for With The Flow, 
who justified favouritism 
with an all-the-way three 
lengths success in the Prix de 
Fontainebleau at Longchamp. 
in which Loudeac caught the 
eye running on nicely into 
second spot 

Criquette Head, trainer of 
With The Flow, stated that 
Loving Claim was still on 
course for the Sagitta 1,000 
Guineas provided the going is 
not soft. 

Zalaiyka, owned by the Aga 


Khan and trained by Alain de 
Royer-Dupre, won yesterday’s 
Prix de la Grotte at Long- 
champ. 

She stays at home to contest 
the French 1,000 Guineas, but 
Croco Rouge, two-length win- 
ner of the 10 furlongs Prix 
Greffulhe, could go for the Vo- 
dafone Derby. 

The Pascal B ary-trained 
colt will run in the Prix Lupin 
at Longchamp on May 10 and 
then a decision will be made 
about Epsom. 


Fryatt’s Asian affair is a winner 

E D FRY ATT secured fur- j the Malaysian Open and 1 
ther success in Asia ves~ I has also triumnhed in tl 


L_ther success in Asia yes- 
terday when he won the 
Volvo China Open at 
Shanghai. 

Fryatt. 27, who holds a 
British passport but has 
lived in the United States 
since the age of four, fired a 
six-ander-par 66 to win by 
two strokes on 269 from Ja- 
pan’s Takeshi Ohyama, 
who also carded a 66. 

Last month he beat the 
Ryder Cap player Lee 
Westwood in a play-off for 


the Malaysian Open and he 
has also triumphed in the 
1997 Indian Open and 1996 
Indonesian Open. 

*1 first came to Asia In 
1995 to play and remember 
making a putt to qualify for 
a tournament That putt 
gave me a lot of confidence 
and I’ve been playing well 
since,” said Fryatt, whose 
four successive birdies 
from the loth helped him to 
capture the £48,000 first 
prize after starting the day 
one shot off the lead. 


Brighton runners and riders 


]| Nottingham Jackpot card 


S 040-0 MabSiRmJtn ID) CVM 7 - 9-13 SMnMO 

si 04 ^aaaMa(TM|cqvsMai 4 - 9 -u era* a 

- 21510 - 4 - 9-9 DnlH « 

6 »stv sndcwmgntn a a mM g p _ r Satan m 

356 M Jotey ( 13 ) R kipan 4 - 9-3 A McGfcoa n 

0-5120 SKtete( 48 )(D>MBteted 4 - 9 - 3 — Obwaa B 9 

4 M 044 Onfralar ( 13 ) (C 8 )S Dow 8 - 9-2 W Hjw 87 

WOOt DqflgM Dram* ( 176 ) CCpo 4 - 9 - 1 — J lunar 85 

40306 6f*FcRr(I22}S an 5 - 8-13 P On ( 9 ) 8 * 

463*00 RnncMp Bit CTWH H I^an 9 - 8 -T 2 .. P McOta ( 3 ) » 
tWMJO tafte Cote P 3 )(D)GL Ban 6 - 6-1 1 . S WMtnortfi 81 

00049 Brt»kap 58 )JA)**as 4 - 6-10 T Orion 88 

80-652 Ante ( 17 ) CBBawid 4 - 6-8 J MU 87 

100-00 U BaMte ( 74 ) (C) Mbs B Senders 4 - 8-7 _ A Oak 88 
r 5-1 Cwfrwer, &-1 BO) Tea. 7-1 do/. B -1 kxAakn. Etfs Frtr. 

Ida. Ilamafa 


2.10 SkyimtnMi Sk, Mountain 

240 Boo Stale Swfao 

3-10 Monteufee - M um-l ie 

240 Distant Stonn Compass Printer QsqiJ 

4.10 FwterF*gM Farther FEgM 

4.40 MrFortjsriflkB Mr forfywinfcs (rt) 

5.10 RUiesdafe RUienlate 

Left-handed, level iXm track with 4 tf run-in. StraigtA 6 f. 

Grins: 6 f couse Soft, Heavy in places. 5 t anise and round cone 
Soft. * Denotes fafinksrs. 

Draw Low numbers best In 2.10 £ 240 . 

Long instance travelers: Take A Risk ( 2 . 4 CQ, A Newombe, Down. 
222 mfles; Venetian Seem ( 240 ). M Pipe. Dam 198 mfles; ChHJn 
( 2 - 10 ), P Butter, E Sussex. 176 mfles. 

Sawn day wtanenc 240 Swino. 

Bfnkared first flaw 210 Sflm Prior, 24 Q Senate; 4.40 Break The 
Miles. Vkomt None. 

Figures In brackets altar base's name denote days since last outing. 


ROM COX TOP FORM 






Barton Dynasty (nb) 
Flat Top 
The Stttctmr 
Kentucky Grid 
Rkrar Unstnon 
Chmcaune 


Barton Dynasty 
Flat Top 
Gtoogrie 

Kentucky GoM 
Fam leader 


Oval, left-handed ctcUl of IXm with 220 yds run-fen. Undulating couse mat becomes very 

testing when the ground is sotL 

Gates: Hem, Soft in Places. * Denotes Winters. 

Long dbtanoe tia i eflor*. See More Action ( 450 }. Michael Muttwaux. Cheshire. 152 mfles. 
Seven day wbmara: 2.50 Rat Top & 320 Glenugte. 

B 8 nfcercd that tne 2.20 Hag's Way. Vboracfc 220 Serenade. 


4 %^ LAZARD ASSET MANAGBHBfTNOVKE HURDLE 

■■■v2m 4f 110yds £2,790 {16 declared) 


6 W2m 4f 110yds £2,790 {18 declared) 
F 136 E BaateD|mteM(CJGlw»* 6 -'i- 6 ---- 
40 BW 1 Santa !taMci<te(T 7 )&U Items- 11-1 


A Mata an 


4QBRT1 DuutaBugl 
W0-P OnfaUnaC? 

P Baper Cruft i 
CW-40 EtaadfllSH 
PI53FP BaglWwM 
T-UOPO Jaapaiact|i 
0-2306 JntaetDm 


*Ml(t7j 6 Ultaw 6-11-1 .. 

ijfcwtas-ii-o 

i)SQad«k5-ii-0 


7-11-0 D tarn M 

duller 9-11-0 II A Htanda* — 


PJ 53 FP tag^WaMDliTotJute 8 - 11-0 ■ A«ra»n*i* - 

[-ODPO Japan pi) * kWan* M1-0 — pla g) — 

VZ 306 Jmtsi Draw EflJft** 7 - 11-0 — — 8 ***** * 

PP Bag Hp(»T)D Lam 6-11-0 ------ J J»™ — 

2 D 0 *< Itoono Out** (H) H Karenml 6 - 1 T -0 — -DBoilw 88 

D Barite (1TB JJeflmoo 5 -n-O A K_ta«i 0 - 

FPMO Steal tap) Ms A ttsnftn 6 -T 7-0 wLlmlMfl — 

mirw TanalSBriznwreeiiB-ii-O T Baaa — 


U 00 SSrtiamih slrin I ~6 F fty» H — 

* ° 00 iv SSa y — 

n «< SwnrtWPSrWfaswl 4-10-7 SIqiar(3)+ 77 

htf-r 4_s Btu&oi tom. 7-1 tow OuBar*. 10-1 Mag's Wy. J2-i tateyltepaded, 14-1 Jam’s Dream. 
Smttw. 16-1 S*e! Hoc Dnai’i D*. Sarenste. 


g% fr/\BOi TRAVTS BBfTHDAY NOWCE CHASE 

^Cte%FW 3 ni K £ 3,155 (11 declarad) 


if £ 3,155 (11 declared) 

1 GFjpii MTaBnnU WEanemy 7-l"-0 AMbtaMO 

2 H?iSCafcrS|W«DUrt8-l1-7._ J Bata 87 

3 uresoBDMaSB^naFKirio-ii-o o ua tb 

4 SS» l® Mttmwnl 7-11-0 R Ganffiy — 

6 144532 IhmVUUrinMP Chmstvauah 6-11-0 A S Smflh 81 

5 W PCrtany 84 

7 P363B Sntar |9) FurogA 6-11-0 J SWfk 86 

8 4055 - SSSa (496) iteSartlWHJ B EBdaaoa « - 

S 50B64 1 nH«5 (7J J TOT® 1 9-n-C 8 Snh — 

to MQff SBariaraimwitaHMO-a tSbH - 

11 0506 Pwate Ww W tes S Smiti 7-10-8 B F ftyaa R - 

Basfcxr 6-4 PH Tup. 7-2 Caterar. 4-1 HcwU LdkI 8-1 SVpa. «M Mas Mudd)pM, 16-1 tottate Leader. 
20-1 Tetpt Ln& 


4 La LAGER HANDICAP HURDl£ 

Vi4v2m £2^42 (7 dec bred) 

?1«32 B^O*0 Cl) (CO) PUomsffli 9-11-8 A Drtfifa 87 

231 Q 51 PtaeaoTeolSQeipjLLiimfr-l 1 - 5 W Doadaa ( 7 ) 89 

2BF23Z Pad* « (PUB UTomaH 9-10-13 P Ca&nj 88 

2 5306 toJ teU ll m m A J LtdantC 9 - 10-12 Mba A Darin 84 

Pft-05 TbaSSMar ( 7 ) (C)W Real 8-10-5 T Read M 

Baring: 11-4 Hemtfe. 7-2 Pdaca U Gold. 4-1 Rafegta. 5-1 Ftttas. 6-1 (Mb. 6-1 lha Sfther. 20-1 
R rtwmrt! . 


CHESTS STUD AMO FOB) SUPPUES HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 4t 1 10yds £3,255 (10 declared) 

BWJHnanlJdaBfll 8 - 11 - 1 ! F 

HA 



BattteF 7-2 Rher lWHn.5-1 Kughhr Fiiaa. 6-1 Fam Leadra FniltialtaL 7-1 tafcp 

8-1 Smoun. 10-1 to eon 


A KAKBDGHAKSMABffl OPEN MT10IIAL HUNT FLAT RACE 

£ 1,560 fi 4 declared] 


' 2 m £ 1 ,560 fi 4 declared] 


SSSSlfi 


1 Gotten (8) 

8 Star 

8 fenny 


8«tfitaPBwM(W5-n-6 I Gate n 

bate! Mr Jttrtn &-11-6 B Star 

2-5 B9J8J erngti (28) UHaraon 5-11-6 B Qanftty 

fib- Sn ten AatapsqtiHteBK 6-11-6 U H teattn ra 

OateaaJJetean 6^11-1 - _ TBSte 

00 L teffidtai gtf8ftigftB6-1T-t — 6tel(7) 

_ HririgdCanlirEAlan 5-11-1 L Conte p 

WRB 9b*i« (7) EKi*' 6-1 1-1 |* ■ Wbm 

eOSqawaSte (121) Fltenlv 5-11-1 A TtNraba 

00 taaeAnd teja) HWBaaty 4-11-0 * Dobbin 

5 tetewmcjtota 4-11-6 B tank (7) 

4 we HO6IW0J Noma 4-11-4) BByrae 

UtadqrEWTwr 4-10-8 n Jte™ 

U teay FanH (7)JFt£Bald 4-10-9 ^ f Ctebny 

s Qaragh. (Mem. 6-1 Onera. 6-1 Madrigal Canter. 6-1 Suparn Spice, 



































14 SPORTS NEWS 


FA Carting Premiership 


Arsenal 

Wimbledon 


(3)5 
(0) O 


Upson WMnmm 


KrTl 


Barnsley (D 1 

Tottenham Hotspur (0) 1 
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Parlour VWra POtlt OnnOK 
AMfta - - • 


Gayle Clrta 


etfagtwa Robert* Ardtey MHDtfmn 


Ttartetier B facta e att Piny CwwlngliMil 


. 

jbMBU Subs Plan (\*sra 7QmW. Wreh £& (Anoka 7S). Oban 

(GanteM). BoaMortu.Liikie. 

WfcnMedon Subs McASstar (Btadnvefl 83). Coit (C Hugbes4E). 
Francis ■ flnfley 75). Kmble. Hold. Boated M Hughes. 
M NW— w 38J8aHalwn— P Janas (LouflhaowuflN 






Bolton Wanderers 
Leeds United 


( 0)2 

(2)3 


Todd 'ScrgaaoH. 


Prmdsnn Mml d m 


Bowyar Radd^‘ 




HarM Hbtet " ' WfrtberaS;, ,***f.:y 


MwtyB 




“ ■* 

Rotten Subs Satako IPhApc 70), Gfeflanza (9ieridan 82), 
JaadMUiaa Johansaa Uiggart. Booted Cox. Bergson. 
Thompson. 

L— da Subs Bearwy. Mdenaar. Hopldn. Jacteon. Watece. 
Sooted Kassdbaink. Wen. 

Attendance 25.000 Referee JTVUIntar(SucMon<on>%ad 


Coventry City (0) 1 

Liverpool (1) 1 
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Referees tabte 


The Guardian Monday April 20 1998 


Foreign football 


FA Carling Premiership 


Arsenal 
Man Utd 
Liverpool 
Chelsea 
Leeds 


West Ham 
Blackburn 


Aston Villa 


33 13 
35 12 

34 11 

34 11 

35 9 


34 12 
34 10 


35 8 


Derby 

T 34 

11 

3 

3 ; 

Leicester 

+ 34 

5 

9 

3 2 


2 38 10 

2 39 9 

4 33 16 

3 31 12 

5 27 17 


1 34 11 
4 39 26 


6 24 21 


m 


15 


2 24 17 


7 2 
4 5 
9 3 
1 10 
3 7 


3 11 
6 7 


3 8 

4 10 


4 7 


5 8 


23 18 
26 17 

25 21 
33 26 

26 22 


13 31 
16 24 


20 23 
17 30 


23 22 


16 23 


33 69 
39 68 
21 59 

26 57 
14 57 
5 52 


FnrtBs mr.inS p*”” 8 

as .4 Banaiev (aj: S iw 53 121 
aSe^ erto" ffii.SALiW i*** 3 ■_ — _. 

& acrvslal Pate* (■): *- LWC3 ,n 


83 SSSt( | — 

i§^i§i§12 

“ 1 ’ ’i&L.VOrSOGl 


O^ACUdan 

o. an*** 


0 51 SSBSKflii 


m 


:aSSBrf»W«>Wj: 


.4 WtmWrCoo w) 




o Parma ‘ 

5- £5"* 

D ■ raft- : 

4 Pnwcte 

5 Uoto 
p W o 
M 19 B 

30 ta-.n 

saw s 

30 V4 jo 
30 M U 
30 IS 7 
-30 W TS 
30 12 7 
30 11 ft 
30 " 'ID 11 
30 B 7 
3! 9 E 
30 -8 8 
30 5 14 
30 7 8 
30 6 10 
3D 5 7 
3D ' 2 ■ 8 


n - U 
.9 

' •• • , ■ 1 

■* o- 

• - 1 

L F A Ra 
J 82 K St 
19S4I 
8 60.21 M 
5 65 36 S* 

848 32 OS 

8 SI 38 as 
6U&48 
11 <? BO 44 
10.38 38 4S 

9 40 39 41 
.14 33 85 M 
15 28 40 8« 
UW«M 
11 » 34- » 
IS 38 S3 as 
14 Z2 43 SB 
IB 2B 63 OS 
22 21 89 la 


SPAIN 


•„ ■„ v ' ■ ■* 

tanhj Subs Hancbla (Jones 76), MaioeBa (THdor BS9, 

Afpleby, LkkM, Laesa. Booted SiSodt, Tuffder. Moses, 
‘fcttanhaui SubsPnderton (Fanteand 70). Aimstang 
flGhumann 45), Baanlsen, Scales, Ctamenca. Sooted Fbx, 
CaWamood. Sant Off Vaga 85. 

Mlmtan 1B.8S2 RefomaMJBodenhamOMsst Sussex) 

Chelsea (1) 1 

Sheffield Wednesday (0) 0 

■■ v - I'';*,.',-; ■f' 1 ' :■** 






Barnsley 


C Palace 


FTF5 


Auto W'screens Shield II Nationwide League 


SECOND DIVISION 


Nationwide League II Scottish League 


THIRD DIVISION 


*: f v \' % ;*vr- 

1 - 40 WCi HMhWM k y. 

!i» *oCvyy.-<‘; . . '■JW'I *. .. a . , . ■« ; ■*«%** «m7. c v ‘ rt, .» 

Win *- -t f?- ^ 

^ y-S^Xi; 


Nationv/ide League 

■Jl^iaWiHBgl 


CtMteea Subs P Hughes (beboeuf 80). Mchofls (Flo 70). Monte 
(Harley 64). Hitchcock, Myers. Sooted M Hughes. 

Shatf M4 Sute Parbridfle (Rucfl 13). MagSton (BanoH 85). 
OsriM. Oafcoa. WhttUngnam. Sooted Carbone. 01 Canto. 
Attendance 29,0TB Refers* G SWBard pVbrtHnd 

Crystal Palace (0) 3 

Derby County (0) 1 


Oxford UM 
Wart Bran 

HnddorifMd 


rr. sSted*'4*..T»« J dF ;;iv 

•JjS- :OWqHk*f*;4«tan 


44 as 9 10 78 48 84 
43 25 9 0 71 30 84 
43 20 14 8 71 41 74 
42 19 16 7 83 44 TS 


44 18 18 10 58 35 70 

43 18 10 15 52 46 04 

44 17 8 18 06 B8 08 
44 18 10 18 59 SB 68 
44 15 12 17 45 63 87 
44 14 11 19 SO 66 M 
43 IB 6 22 48 61 M 

43 13 13 17 48 51 BX 

44 14 10 20 4T 68 68 
44 12 13 19 48 68 4B 
44 10 19 15 41 57 48 
44 12 10 22 52 65 48 
44 11 13 20 42 86 48 








, vw , ; 4, 


M 


m s s 


m 




ass 


_ anmii. SuKSi. Fugtaslad 
(Poisxm B51. Soswa tCoaa SB). BcotL Jackson. 
Mama. Ballamy. Ftotiam. Farm (dram 58. 
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Prayer answered . . . Petit offers his thanks aofuan dbjni: 

Arsenal 5 Wimbledon 0 

Gunners 
reach an 
advanced 
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Plaudits for Petit . . . the French midfielder is swamped by team-mates after scoring his first goal for Arsenal 



LACEY 

T HE way Arsenal 
brushed past Wimble- 
dan cm Saturday, dos- 
ing in an a Premier- 
ship title which appears theirs 
for the taking after seven 
successive wins in an un- 
beaten run of 15 games, 
r ecalled a yrafrfli .at Anfleid 10 
years ago. Liverpool, then in 
their pomp under Kenny Dalg- 
lish, so outclassed -the Arsenal 
of George Graham that the 
watching Michel Platini was 
moved to describe them as the 
only English team playing 
truly EuropranibotbaiL I 


When Platini was invited to 
comment on the losers’ style 
he gave a little smile and of- 
fered an upland-over gesture 
which said it aH It is safe to 
assume that Arsene Wenger’s 
muhi-natlanal Arsenal might 
elicit a more flattering res- 
ponse from his fellow-French- 
man. for the football which is 
promising to bring the champi- ; 
onship to Highbury during the | 
next three weeks is as ad- 
vanced for the game in Eng- 
land of the Nineties as was the 
way Liverpool were playing in 
the late Eighties. 

There are similari ties. At 
the heart of Wenger’s team lies 
efficient goalkeeping and solid 
d efending , just as Dalglish bad 
Bruce Grobbelaar’s clean 
sheets, and Alan Hannan and 
Steve Nicol in the back four. In 
midfield, for Patrick Vieira 
and Emmanuel Petit, read 
Ronnie Whelan and Steve Mc- 


Mahon, hardly comparable in 
style, maybe, but each a part- 
nership able to switch from de- 
fence to offence with an econo- 
my of effort so important-in 
counter-attacking teams. 

That season Dalglish had 
John Barnes and Peter Beards- 
ley combining to feed the pro- 
lific goalscoring habits of John 
Aldridge while finding the net 
more than 30 times them- 
selves. This season, with fen 
Wright’s goals drying up once 
he had passed Cliff Bastin’s 
Highbury record, and an in- 
jury restricting him to one ap- 
pearance as a substitute since 
mid-January, Arsenal’s scor- 
ing has been apportioned 
along similar lines: 21 for Den- 
nis Bergkamp, 12 Tor Marc 
Overmars, 11 for Wright and 
nine for Nicolas Anelka. 

Whether or not Wenger’s 
Arsenal are bettor than toe 
best produced under Dalglish 


at Liverpool it is far too early 
to say. After all, the champion- 
ship has not returned to High- 
bury yet and Arsenal have.' 
been playing at their present’ 
level for less than two months;': 
their excellent form of last 
autumn notwithstanding. But 
the promise of the Premiership" 
being represented in next sea- 
son’s Champions League by 
foothan of the style and quality 
the Champions Cup was de- 
nied In 1988, when the post- 
Heysel ban was still in force, is 
an exciting one 
This Is not to diminish 
either Graham’s quintessen- 
tfelly English side that won the 
champ i onship in 1989 and 1991 
or Manchester United’s four 
titles in the past five years, and 
even if Alex Ferguson’s team 
are not top this time they will 
almost certainly appear in the 
Champions League qualifying 
round as runners-up. But 


should Arsenal win the cham- 
pionship. and another nine 
points will be enough it will , 
be because, to the passion and < 
commitment so highly valued , 
by Ferguson, Wenger has ■ 
added patience, perception and I 
an emphasis on possession 
which Highbury was not see- 
ing even last September when 
PAOK Salonika knocked his 
team out of the Uefa Cup. 

In the end so much is down 
to personnel- Before Christmas 
Eric Cantona’s retirement and 
Roy Keane’s injury hardly 
came into the equation at Old 
Trafford as Manchester United 
forged ahead at home and 
abroad. But now. with Arsenal 
back at the top of the table for 
the first time in six months 
and inspired by Bergkamp and 
Vieira. United's apprentices 
are badly missing the sorcer- 
er's touch and the ramrod's 
thrust 


There is about Vieira almost 
a Brazilian mixture of strength 
and shill, athleticism and 
grace, which should make him 
the Footballer of the Year if 
Bergkamp, the players' choice, 
does not get it — and Petit 
ought not to be Ear behind 
either man. Wimbledon had 
not lost in nine visits to 
Arsenal but their defence and 
midfield simply melted away. 
At least Vinnie Jones would 
have given the opposition a 
dirty look. 

A looping header'from Tony 
Adams, a soft but well-directed 
shot from Overmans and a rou- 
tine finish from Bergkamp had 
ended the contest by the 19th 
minute. Early In the second 
half Petit's overdue first goal 
for Arsenal rounded off a stu- 
dious movement set up by 
David Seaman’s extraordi- 
nary, if unintentional, pass to 
Bergkamp up the right-hand 




PHOTOGRAPH: STU FORSTTO 

touchline, after he had made a 
Grobbelaar-like dash beyond 
the penalty area. 

Christopher Wreh's impu- 
dent postscript, the Liberian 
coming off the bench to flick 
Lee Dixon’s long ball away 
from Neil Sullivan and Brian 
McAllister, bead it into the net 
and t hen perform his usual 
somersault, left Highbury ec- 
static and even Wenger con- 
ceded that “joy and excitement 
came out of th is game". 

A sense of recent history de- 
mands that on May 6 Arsenal 
become champions at AnCeld. 
where they pipped Liverpool 
for the title in 1989. But it may 
be all over by then. 

After Saturday’s visit to 
Barnsley Arsenal's next two 
game* are at home, and Leeds 
are at Old Trafford a fortnight 
today. So Graham could again 
have a final say in the destina- 
tion of the championship. 


West Ham United 2 Blackburn Rovers 1 I Barnsley 1 Tottenham Hotspur 1 


Hartson leaves 
ticket for Europe 


Drawing power deepens Barnsley fears 


J QHN HARTSON will 
remember his two-goal 
farewell as he repents at 
leisure during the final three 
weeks of the season. Black- 
bufn Rovers will remember it 
too, as Roy Hodgson, orders 
retribution on the training 
ground for two sins too many. 

West Ham United’s leading 
scorer was not exactly ab- 
solved by his manager Harry 
Redknapp for his sending-off 
the week before but this per- 
formance eases the pain. Noth- 
ing eased the pain for Hodg- 
son, who reacted to this latest 
defeat like a manager whose 
dignity had been insulted. 

Even without Hartson, this 
promises to be the season in 
which West Ham rediscover 
Europe. For Blackburn, sur- 
rendering sixth place to their 
conquerors, it threatens to be 
a season disintegrating into 
regret and -recrimination 
with the keys to the continent 
thrown away. The team who 
little more than two months 
ago were touted as the most 
likely to upstage Manchester 
United are struggling to grasp 
the last Uefia Cup place. 

Afterwards Hodgson de- 
scribed Blackburn's- decline 
as “a disastrous scenario”. 
Blackburn’s manager 
stron g l y suggested it wa s as 
much a waste of. energy and 
tw ta7Vmg to his team as it 
was to the press conference. 
So inconsolable was he that 
he insisted; “There is nothing 

1 can say or you can say that 
we wHlraake me feel better”. 

Hodgson' managed to dose 
on a more upbeat . but . routine 
note. "We’D, work hard; I have 
got great heart for the -last 
four games." 'Whether his de- 
clining team, slumping to 
their sixth defeat in seven 
parr,** share that .se n timent 
remains to be seen. They owe 


it to their manager. Their sea- 
son, without the excuse of 
European combat, threatens 
to be the most wasted of alL 

Redknapp offered concilia- 
tory words to Blackburn, his 
mind fresh with the late pres- 
sure that almost deprived 
West Ham of two points. 
“Europe Is still very open,” 
he said, “and Blackburn are 
still right in the picture." But 
Redknapp has a more opti- 
mistic map reading. “We’re in 
Dover,” he chirped at lunch- 
time on Saturday. By tea-time 
West Ham were presumably 
dose to Calais. . 

“That was the -real John 
Hartson,” purred Redknapp 
of the powerful yet controlled 
performance of the Welshman 
who leads the Premiership’s 
overall scoring chart with 24 
goals. “When be does that, 
there is no cme better; just ask 
Colin Hendry, who is a tre- 
mendous centre-half”. 

Hodgson reckoned “abomi- 
nable" defending contributed 
to both Hartson’s goals. Neu- 
tral observers credited tho23- 
year-old striker with confi- 
dent finishing, from a 
sweeping shot and side-footed 
volley, the first after glorious 
approach .work involving Rio 
Ferdinand's perceptive 
through-ball and Eyal-Berko- 
vic’s precise cross. 

, Blackburn’s goal was 
scruffy by comparison, Jaara 
Wilcox shooting in off the fer 
post after Ian Pearce lost pos- 
session. Chris Sutton's perfor* i 
mance was also untidy, , 
largely, a c 001 !? j 

with the same West Ham de- 
fender which culminated in a 
needless booking for dissent 
• Injuries have forced Black- 
burn’s Damien Duff, Crowes 
Gareth WfcaHey and Tran- 
mere’s David Kelly to ®*tn _ 
draw from the Republic of Ire- 
land squad to play Argentina 
in a friendly at Lansdowne 
Road on Wednesday. 


Michael Walker 

N INETY minutes of hec- 
tic huff and puff ump- 
teen chances and 
scrambles at both aids, five 
bookings, one red card, two 
goals and two points. At the 
pnri Ba rnsle y and Tottenham 
j Hotspur were not much fur- 
ther an. The supposed six- 
pointer turned oat to be orte 
apiece and, ' while it lifted 
Barnsley above Bolton, 
Danny Wilson's side remain 
below that thick black line in 
the table. 

They are still only a Barns- 
ley win and a Spurs defeat 
away from salvation but even 
the most enthusiastic of 
Tykes must have looked at 
the run-in on. Saturday night 
— Arsenal end Manchester 
United at home, Leicester 
City away — and played spot- 
the-victory. 

At ten to five, with the pas- 
sion still pumping, it had 
seemed more straightforward 


to the OakweU faithful hang- 
ing and haran guing from the 
edge of the metal enclosed 
corridor that takes the play- 
ers from pitch to majn stand. 
“You can still do it, you can 
still do it,” was the inflamed 
cry as each knackered pos- 
sessor of a red shirt dragged 
himself by. 

The tone of desperation was 
unmissable and it may have 
pricked the conscience of the 
Tot tenham players too, for 
the plea was almost as appli- 
cable to them. Not for nothing 
did Jfirgen Klinsmann refer 
to “a golden point” after- 
wards — the German, having 
broken his jaw here in Febru- 
ary, knows how hostile Oak- 
well ran be — but in all likeli- 
hood it will be meaningless if 
Spurs do not gather more 
from their remaining three 
matches, at home to Newcas- 
tie and Southampton and 
away to Wimbledon. . Their 
cushion Is an uncomfortable 
two points and it needs puff- 
ing up by better displays than 


this combination of flash and 
fLimsiness. 

The former came from 
David Ginola, once again 
committed (the Joke on Tyne- 
side is that Spurs must have 
undertaken a thorough medi- 
cal examination of the 
Frenchman as they appear to 
have found his heart) al- 
though a diffident last-minute 
finis h when one-on-one with 



Vega . . . posted missing 


David Watson rather spoiled 
the overall impression. 

The latter was personified 
by the performances of 
Ramon Vega, whose backside 
is bigger than that of the aver- 
age w inn er at Cheltenham — 
if only Vega had that pedigree 
— and Nicola Berti, an Ital ian 
with very nice hair. It did not 
require washing, in contrast 
to that of the man he was 
“marking", Neil Redteam. It 
was Redffeam's goal, his 14th 
of a grand season, which had 
Spurs creaking in a furious 
Barnsley first half. 

After 19 minutes Redfearn 
swept the tall high past Ian 
Walker after Martin Bullock's 
corkscrew run had left Sol 
Campbell on his rear, yet 
Campbell deserved sympathy 
as he was probably wonder- 
ing where Vega was. Had Eric 
Tinkler nodded Redfearn's 
free-kick an inch inside Walk- 
er's post rather than outside 
it five minutes before half- 
time, It is hard to imagine a 
Tottenham comeback. 


But Tinkler’s miss meant 
Colin Calderwood’s diverting 
of Allan NeHsen's shot was 
the equaliser. Vega did his 
best to undermine the re- 
covery, getting himself sent 
off for up-ending the excellent 
Ashley Ward, but Barnsley 
lacked the guile to exploit 
their numerical advantage 
and looked the unhappier on 
the final whistle. 

Wilson was optimistic, 
though — “in this game you 
never know” — while Totten- 
ham's players prepared them- 
selves for another week of di- 
alogue with Christian Gross 
— Les Ferdinand came close 
to saying that they have meet- 
ings about meetings at White 
Hart Lane — but at least 
TCinsTWann took hiS half - time 
substitution on the chin. “Of 
course I accepted it," he said 
of Gross’s decision, “I always 
accepted it” 

In the context of relegation, 
it was the first time such 
words have been heard at 
OakweU this season. 


Southampton 1 Aston Villa 2 


Fair stands Le Tissier’s shot for France 


Jeremy Alexander 


A LL day. every day. 
creases are headed out 
of packed penalty areas 
to the edge and no one in par- 
ticular. After 20 minutes at 
The Dili, with Villa leading 
through Lee Hendrie's roast- 
ing of Richard Dryden, Steve 
Staunton cleared so. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred 
the ball, if met with a shot, is 
wide, high or blocked. From 
20 yards, volleyed cm the run, 
it found the top right of the 
netlikeasuhbeam- 
Matt Le Ussier has been 
scoring like this for years. 
This was his 150th league goal 


Be had a part In the build-up 
too, though credit for posses- 
sion went to Carbon Rainer at 
bis most tarantulous. One goal 1 
should not win a World Cup 
place. One could win a World 
Cup matrh if Etogjaud cannot 
create g oals out & something, 
they wiD have to get them out 
of nothing. 

Le Tissier won the last of 
his eight caps against Italy in 
the 1-0 qualifying defeat at 
Wembley, a surprise choice 
on form, hardly vindicated 
but indicative of Glenn Hod- 
cUe’s recognition of the need 
for the unexpected. The same 
need will obtain in France. 

In Alan Shearer's last three 
Bamnc at Southampton Le 


Tissier outscored him 45 to 
20. He still moves like a cara- 
van on tow, with a shambling, 
rocking deception and a 
sleight of foot that was so in- 
fluential that Villa sacrificed 
lan Taylor to man-mark him. 
A new macrobiotic diet seems 
to suit him. He shows a stron-. 
ger pulse. Tiss means biz. 

Hoddle, though, has said he | 
will go to France only If he < 
"ends up getting four or five 
players In a similar mould 
getting iqjured". Le Tissier is 
in a mould of his own, a gam- 
bler’s luxury. If Hoddle is seri- 
ously thinking Gazza in his 
present condition, Le Tissier is 
an even better bet in his. They 
could do a half each. Better va- 


i rieiy than doned journeymen 
■ on the bench. Probably, ludi- 
crously, Le Tissier needs to get 
a hat-trick in tomorrow's B in- 
ternational against Russia to 
stand a chance. 

His goal was matched in Its 
certainty by Dwight Yorke’s 
winner on the hour, a side- 
footed volley in his stride. Un- 
fortunately, with a carbon- 
copy chance a minute later, 
soreness became scuff confi- 
dence over-confidence. South- 
ampton had just lost Dxyden 
and were improvising at the 
back. Their manager Dave 
Jones said the loss showed the 
squad was “still two or three 
players short”. The presence of 
Dryden showed much the 


game. But Southampton, de- 
spite one point from four 
games, are still safe. 

Villa, with eight league 
wins from nine games since 
j John Gregory took over in 
! crisis, are still looking at 
Europe. The new manager 
was blessed by an early in- 
jury to Stan Collymore. Villa 
are back to their old verve 
without him, Lee Hendrie 
repaying an extended run 
with ever greater effort and 
effect He, too,, is in tomor- 
row’s England B squad. With 
luck Hoddle, unable to cover 
lack of quality with quantity 
in his A squad, has played a 
trick: for France he win take 
the B all and end alL 


Crystal Palace 3 
Derby County 1 

□ Tel 
back 
to his 
roots at 
Selhurst 

Mark Redding on 
the changing guard 
at Palace as they 
win at last at home 


P OL POT’S death was a 
worldwide revelation, 
and peace in Northern 
Ireland came as something 
of a shock, but Crystal Pal- 
ace w inning at home — now 

that is momentous news. 

Almost enough, in fact, to 
overshadow Terry Venab- 
les’s announcement that 
next season he is to take 
charge at the ground where 
he began his coaching 
career. 

There he built the so- 
called Team of the Eighties, 
whom he took from Third 
to the old First Division be- 
fore jumping ship In 1980 
for Queens Park Rangers. 

The former England and 
present Australia coach 
has agreed a deal worth 
£600.000 a year with Pal- 
ace’s prospective new 
owner Mark Goldberg. Pal- 
ace’s stand-in player-man- 
ager Attilio Lombardo will 
step down amicably at the 
end of the current 
campaign. 

“1 said from minute one 
that X was not going to 
carry on after the end of the 
season,” the Italian said on 
Saturday. “I want to go 
back to being a player be- 
cause player-manager is a 
I difficult job.” 

The deal is dependent on 
fl Goldberg, who made his 
fortune with the computer 
a staff recruitment agency 
d MSB International, com- 
pleting his £27 million 
b takeover of the dub this 
n year. He has made one pay- 
k ment so far of £10 million 
y and has until the end of 
n May to make another. 

»t “It has taken me some 
tl time to make up my mind 
> but Palace have always 
r been my first love,” said 
it Venables, 55, who has one 
match ■ with Australia be- 
»- fore his contract expires 
il this summer. 

L ‘T have played there and 
il managed there and I am 
y looking forward to going 
back. I will be given a five- 
o year contract and I am 
s looking forward to turning 
s the dub around.” 
t It seems that Venables 
i will be starting work in the 
First Division. Palace are 
eight points adrift of safety 
with only four games left, 

' although the impressive 
manner of their victory 
over Derby County has 
given them hope for the 
future. 

At least it spared them 
the ignominy of being the 
first side to go through a 
season without a league 
win at home. 

Palace’s triumph means 
: they have now equalled the 
i unwanted record of Lough- 
borough Town, who in 
1899-90 managed only one 
home victory in the old 

Second Division. 

Next up at Selhurst Park 
are Manchester United a 
week today and on this 
form who would bet against 
the home side? 

For once Palace clicked 
into place. The goalkeeping 
was solid, the five-man de- 
fence assured and the for- 
wards forever foraging. But 
it was in the midfield that 
the game was won, Sasa 
Curcic putting in what he 
said was his best game 
since tearing Bolton Wan- 
derers two years ago In an 
ill-fated £4 million transfer 
to Aston Villa. 

In the 73rd minute Curcic 
set up the vital opening 
goal when he rode two tack- 
les on the left and drifted in 
a delicious cross that Neil 
Shlpperley nodded down 
perfectly for Matt Jansen 
to score. 

Curcic claimed the 
second seven minutes later 
and, although Lars Bo- 
hinen set the Selhurst 
nerves jangling with a long- 
range strike for Derby, 
Marcus Bent made the 
game safe in Injury-time. 

It was a sweet ending, for 
Curcic especially. By sign- 
ing the £1 million Serb on 
deadline day Palace have 
allowed the rest of the Pre- 
miership a chance to see 
what they have missed ont 
on. 

“The .fans here have 
given me a chance to 
rebuild my life,” he said. 
“That's why I was very 
emotional after my goal — I 
just wanted to break down. 

I could not believe that a 
player like me could not get 
a game at V31a but I think I 
proved today that ! am 
worth £4 million.’ 1 And 
some. 








Top gunner 

David Lacey on 
Arsenal’s rise to 
head the table 
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Injury-time kick keeps Premiership title chase alive 
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Eubank 
stays in 


fora 

second 

night 


John Rawflna 


Friendly foes . . . Andrew, left, and Lynagh martin haymow 


Saracens 12 Newcastle 10 


Lynagh’s 
drop gives 
Saracens 


last word 


Robert Armstrong sees the Australian 



gain some revenge over Rob Andrew Out of reach . . . even Doddie Weir’s fingertips cannot prevent Michael Lynagh’s last-minute drop goal at Vicarage Road photograph- mark leech 


S aracens owed a 
heartfelt debt of grati- 
tude to the 34-year-old 
Michael Lynagh for 
keeping alive their prospects 
of a league and cup double 
yesterday. The Australian fly- 
half scored an astonishing 
last-minute drop goal at Vic- 
arage Road that delighted a 
crowd of 20.000, a record for 
an English league game. 

Powerless to stop Lynagh 
was his opposite number Rob 
Andrew, whose late drop goal 
against Australia in. the 
World Cup three years ago 
put England into the semi-fin- 
als and helped end Lynagh’s 
international career. 

Lynagh, who retires at the 
end of the season, not only 
rescued Saracens from defeat 
but kicked three penalties in 
a nailbiting contest that hung 
on a knife's edge. 

But the London side paid a 
heavy price for their success, 
losing Francois Pienaar with 
a damaged hamstring and 
Kyran Bracken with an In- 
jured groin, injuries that 


could keep them put of next 
Saturday's match against 
Leicester at Welford Road. 

The win, though, put them 
level on points with Newcas- 
tle. who stay leaders on points 
difference, with a game in 
hand. Newcastle’s match 
against Wasps at Loftus Road 
on Wednesday gives the Tyne- 
siders an early opportunity to 
forge ahead again before they 
play Bristol at home next 
Sunday. 

No one could deny, how- 
ever, that the day belonged to 
the ice-cool Lynagh, whose 
347 points this season have 
underpinned Saracens’ Pre- 
miership challenge. 

“When I got the ball noth- 
ing else was on, so I just let fly 
and It sailed over," Lynagh 
said nf h is all-important drop 
goal from 40 metres. “On Fri- 1 
day I finished my kicking 
practice with half a dozen 
dropped goals all from a simi- 
lar position." 

Saracens, though, were not 
at their best, as Mark Evans, 
their director of rugby, ac- 


knowledged. In spite of abun- 
dant enterprise fore and aft 
they lost their way in the 
final quarter and failed to 
score a try for only the second 
time this season. “It would be 
a huge blow to have to go on 
without Francois," Evans ad- 
mitted. “All we can do - -v is 
try to win our remain] ur 

matches and see wha ip- 
pens with Newcastle." 

The extreme tension of the 
.occasion always made it hard 
for both sides to live up to the 
pre-match hype, which was 
marked by the Mars suite 
from Holst's The Planets 
relayed over the public 
address system, Handling and 
kicking mistakes tended to 
proliferate as both pairs of 
half-backs worked feverishly 
to galvanise their three-quar- 
ters and exploit signs of falli- 
bility in the opposition’s 
defence. 

Saracens briefly gained the 
upper hand, pressing Newcas- 
tle with a series of sweeping 
attacks on a broad front that 
threatened to produce a try. It 


needed a prompt, vigorous 
response by Newcastle's pack 
to stop the hosts driving over 
their line from a line-out In 
the right comer. Later only a 
crunching midfield tackle by 
Dean Ryan broke up a prom- 
ising Saracens move In front 
of the posts. 

Saracens broke the dead- 
lock in what had become a 
tight uncompromising battle 
with a 21st-minute penalty 
which Lynagh was relieved to 
chip between the uprights 
after Newcastle fell offside in- 
side their 22. 

Nine minutes later Newcas- 
tle responded with a penalty 
for killing the ball. Andrew, , 
their director of rugby, steer- 
ing it home carefully. With 1 
half an hour gone the pros- 
pect of a try by either side had 
receded markedly. 

Neither side wanted for pos- 
itive attacking ideas with Sar- 
acens' D anny Grewcock win- 
ning plenty of dean line-out 
ball and Doddie Weir per- 
forming the same function for 
Newcastle. However, no 


sooner had the ball dropped 
Into the hands of Lynagh or 
Andrew than their markers 
were poised to make a great 
hit, sometimes with extra 
back-up from their team- 
mates. In view of the pressure 
both playmakers did well to 
create movement and set up 
fresh attacking options as 
often as they did. 

On the stroke of half-time 
Lynagh notched Saracens 
into a 6-3 lead with a short- 
range penalty after a Newcas- 
tle forward dived over the top 
but their fans' joy was 
quickly tempered as Saracens 
began the second half without 
Pienaar and Bracken, 
replaced by Alex Bennett and 
Marcus Olsen respectively. 

The same unyielding pat- 
tern of play prevailed until 
tin* final quarter of an hour 
when a sudden flurry of scor- 
ing brought much-needed lus- 
tre Into a .contest that was 
dying on its feet. 

Lynagh put Saracens fur- 
ther ahead with a short-range 
penalty for offside before 


Newcastle plundered the only 
try of the afternoon 11 min- 
utes from the end with a mar- 
vellous piece of coordinated 
tram work. When Jim Naylor 
broke strongly to set up a 
ruck on the right the ball was 
quickly channelled out to 
Jonny Wilkinson, whose long 
cut-out pass found the flanker 
Pat Lam. The hard-running 
Samoan abruptly changed di- 
rection and finished up with a 
merited try to the left of the 
posts which Andrew con- 
verted. Cue Lynagh, who duly I 
obliged with a powerfully ; 
flighted drop kick from the 10- 
metre line which sailed 
straight between the posts. 
Game, set and match for 
Saracens. 


P WO L F APB 
rtewcoofcj 17 15 0 2 494 306 30 
Sumcm 18 15 0 3 474 319 30 
Bam 17 11 0 B 475 370 22 
Letcastar 17 10 \ 6 447 354 21 
Gtorortar 19 9 1 9 435 454 ig 
fflchmonfl 19 9 110 463 420 18 
Sata IB 8 2 B 499 449 18 
Northampton 16 7 1 8 368 311 IS 
HariMptna 18 7 011 430 492 14 
Wasps 17 5 111 378 482 11 
London Irish 17 5 012 337 52210 
Bristol 19 2 017 289 630 4 


SCORBRfc Sar aeui P a rmWur. 1 Lynagh 
3- Drap soak Lynagh. H —umBb Try; 
Lam. Camnian Andrew. Pnuttyi 
Andrew. 

Saraeawai Johnson: Constable. Sella. 
Ravenseroft R Wallace: Lynagh. Bracken 
(Oteen. 41tnlnj: Gran, Chuter. P Wallace. 
Johns. Grewcock. Slurnham. Pienaar 
(Bennett. 33). Dtpro&a leapt). 

NawiauBaj Leg® Naylor. Wilkinson. Tail. 
Underwood; Andrew, Armstrong; 
Poppleweil. Neadale, Van Zandvilel. 
Archer. Weir. Lam. Arnold. Ryan (capll- 
nriaia S Plercay (Yorfcsfttre). 


NEWCASTLE: April 22 Wasps 
(away); April 26: Bristol (home); 
May 4:laceSteT (home); May 11: 
Bath (home): May 17: Harlequins 
(away). 


SARACENS: Apii 25: Leicester 
(away); April 29: t&rtequins (away); 
May 3: London Irish (hone): May 14: 
Northampton (homo). 


Titles 

Newcastle: Nona Saracens: None 


C HRIS EUBANK has 
spent a second night 
in a Manchester hos- 
pital recovering from his 
savage bat unsuccessful 
challenge for Carl Thomp- 
son’s World Boxing Organi- 
sation crnlserwelght title 
on Saturday night. 

The battered features of 
the 3l-year-old Lord of 
Brighton told their own 
story; of stepping op two 
weight divisions for his 
c ham pionship opportunity. 

He had been dragged into 
certainly the toughest fight 
of his 13-year professional 
career. 

Eubank, who had a brain 
scan which revealed, no. 
damage, received treatment 
for the severely bruised and 
swollen tissue around his 
left eye which left him with 
impaired vision for more 
than half the fight. 

The Royal Infirmary, in- 
undated by calls from well- 
wishers, issued a news 
release at 6pm last night 
saying Eubank had com- 
pleted his medical tests and . 
left 

According to close 
friends, however, the truth 
was he wanted to be left in 
peace to rest his aching 
body and remained in his 
hospital bed. 

On Saturday Eubank 
proved that he is one of 
boxing’s true fighters; even 
if he failed in his attempt 
to lift the title. Thompson 
said simply: “Chris Eubank 
is one tough cookie.” 

A friend of Eubank 
added: “Chris is down in 
the dumps and his pride is 
hurting. He really believes 
he did enough to win the 
fight. I don’t know 'if he 
thought thi s was his lest 
throw of the dice but tb poll 
off what he did and still 
come second was tough.” 

Eubank floored Thomp- 
son In the fourth round bnt 
repeatedly backed off when 
he had the champion in 
trouble, allowing him pre- 
cious seconds to regain his 
composure and survive for 
a narrow points- win. 

It has been a familiar Eu- 
bank trait since he left 
Michael Watson with dev- 
astating brain injnries 
after their second meeting 
in September 1991. 

Inevitably people are now 
calling for Eubank to 
retire. His promoter Frank 
Warren said: “We all know 
he has had some problems 
financially but Eub ank is a 
very sensible person. He 
knows how tough it is. Can 
he get up and do that again? 
Only he can answer.” 


Computer gives 
Kent the victory 


Marathon 


* 

K ENT won their first 
Sunday League fixture 
of the season by .71 of a 
run after a computer count- 
back on run rates against 
Middlesex at Canterbury. 

Chasing 207, the home side 
had reached 115 for three 
from 26 overs before rain and 
bad light forced the players 
off. 

Umpires John Hams and 
Ray Julians checked with the 
scorers, Kent’s Jack Foley 
and Middlesex counterpart 
Mike Smith before confirm- 
ing Kent's victory. 

However, Middlesex’s cap- 
tain Mark Ramprakash, who 
had seen his side beaten by 
0.71 of a run, thought the ad- 
justment method indicated a 
tie and said: "I am very angry 
about this and I don’t want to 
make any comment'' 

At Headingley, a half-cen- 
tury by Michael Vaughan 
and vibrant left-arm seam 
bowling by the youngster 
Ryan Sidebottom helped 
Yorkshire beat Somerset 

Northamptonshire's open- 
ers finally walked out to bat 
this afternoon after a rare 
burst of sunshine at The OvaL 


but the rain returned as the 
North ants Innings was reach- 
ing its climax and the match 
was abandoned at 6pm with 
each side taking two points. 

Damp weather took its toll 
on Sunday League matches 
elsewhere. Sodden pitches 
remained unpierced by 
stumps at Edg hasten (War- 
wickshire v Durham). New 
Road (Worcestershire v 
Essex) and Bristol (Glouces- 
tershire v Glamorgan). 

South Africa eliminated Sri 
Lanka from the limited-overs 
series with a five-wicket vic- 
tory at Bloemfontein yester- 
day. The home side will meet 
Pakistan in the final In Cape 
Town on Wednesday. 

On a pitch that helped the 
South African fast bowlers, 
Sri Lanka were bowled out 
for 105 in 36 overs after being 
sent in to bat. That score was 
overtaken with 23.3 overs to 
spare. 

Although South Africa lost 
five wickets before getting the 
required runs, the result was 
never in doubt, with Sri 
Lanka having only two seam 
bowlers to take advantage of 
conditions. 


Loroupe cuts world record 





Duncan Mackay 
fai Rotterdam 





T EGLA LOROUPE ful- 
filled Ingrid Kristian- 
sen’s prophecy yester- 
day when she reduced i 
the women's world marathon , 
record to 2hr 20min 47sec. 
Running in perfect conditions 
around this flat Dutch port 
the 26-year-old Kenyan, 
barely 5ft tall, sliced 19 
seconds off the 2.21.06 mark 
set by the great Norwegian in 
London 13 years ago. 


“In 1996, when I met Ingrid 
l New York, she told me that 


Sunday best . . . Jason Pooley, Middlesex’s top scorer, hits 


in New York, she told me that 
one day I would break her re- 
cord,’’ Loroupe said. 

It will now be up to Cather- 
ina McKlernan to restore 
London's status as a world re- 
cord course when she runs in 
the capital on Sunday. But. as 
the women race the 2£L2 miles 
alone, the Irish runner will 
not enjoy- the benefits Lor- 
oupe enjoyed here. 

Paced throughout by two 



Tegla Loroupe beat the womens’ world marathon record 


was on sub-2J20 pace for much more than a mile. It is doubt- 
of the race. At halfway she fell ful whether Loroupe. a mara- 


below the average speed 
required to break Kristian- 
sen’s record but she rallied 


Kent's Mark Ealham for six at Canterbury yesterday ady | male team-mates, Bernard 


magnificently in the final six disagrees. 


thon runner lor four years, 
could have done this without 
her colleagues' help, but she 


Boiyo and Jacob Losian, she 


mites to beat her nearest 
rival, Japan's Junko Asari, by 


“I had them to block the 
wind because I'm so tiny," 


she said. “But I bad trained 
hard and think I would' have 
broken the record if I had run 
alone.” 

Certainly she was full of en- 
ergy at the end, jumping for 
joy at claiming the ¥150,000 
(£90,000) world record bonus. 

After 24 mllaa of the men's 
event Fabian Roncero of 
Spain was poised to obliterate __ 
Belayneh Dinsamo's 10-year-' 
old world record of 2.06.50. 
Then he hit “the wall”, the 
pain barrier every marathon 
runner dreads, and was 
briefly reduced to a walk. 

In the circumstances his 
recovery to win In a Spanish 
record or 2.07.26 was a great 
performance. Howev er, it 
may last only until the world 
champion Abel Anton runs in 
London. 

• Back strains have forced 
Elana Meyer out of today's 
Boston Marathon. Meyer's 
withdrawal leaves her fellow 
j South African Colleen De 
j Reuck, third- last year, as 
I favourite to challenge the de- 
! fending champion Fatuma 
I Roba of Ethiopia. 
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